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INTRODUCTION 


HE present number of the Journal contains a final selection from the carols 
collected by the late Mr. J. E. Thomas, of Camborne in Cornwall. It also 
contains some East Anglian variants of familiar ballads noted by a new contributor, 
Dr. Thomas Wood. Miss Gilchrist, to whom the Folk-Song Society already owes 
a very great deal, has increased our obligations to her by a varied contribution of 
true folk-songs, songs from rare printed sources, and a valuable note on early MS. 
versions of one of the Manx carols which she contributed to a former issue of the 
Journal, The latter is particularly interesting in that it unravels a little the tangled 
connections of secular song in Tudor times with" folk-song then and now. Now 
that the immediately pressing work of noting down the folk-songs of these islands is 
in the main accomplished, this kind of study will tend more and more to become the 
task of the Folk-Song Society. We have collected a wealth of material ; we have 
witnessed the resumption of interest in our own folk-songs by musicians, and their 
wide use in education, in the home and the concert hall. Many questions of scholar- 
ship remain to be investigated, and the columns of this Journal offer the most fitting 
medium for their discussion. We must once more tender our thanks to Miss Gilchrist 
for her help in our new task. 

Members will observe that Miss Broadwood’s initials still appear at the foot of 
several notes. This is, alas! the last time that this can happen. There is no need 
even to attempt to compute the debt of the Folk-Song Society to her. Appreciations 
of her work from several pens appeared in the first and second Journals after her 
retirement from the Editorship. Another appears here from still another member of 
the Committee who has long been associated with her in the counsels of the Society. 


FRANK HOWES. 
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CORNISH CAROLS. 


COLLECTED BY J. E. THOMAS AND T. MINERS 


1.—CHERRY, HOLLY AND IVY. 


(THe CHERRY TREE CAROL.] 


Noted by T. Miners and J. E. Tuomas. Sune By Mr. S. LANprRy, 
June 11th, 1924. 
Jo- seph and Ma - ry In the gar - den did walk, Where were 


4 H 


up be-spoke Ma - ry So meek and so mild, Pluck 


me some cher-ries, Jo - seph, For I am with child. Then sing 


—— 


O, the hol - ly, hol -ly O, And sing O, the hol - ly, But of 
oN 
ry 
all the trees that’s in the wood, It is the hol - ly. 


A full version of the words is given in Journal, Vol. v, No. 20, p. 321. 


The tune resembles ‘‘ Sweet Europe,” Folk Songs from Somerset, No. 46.—J. E. T. 


Ill 


er - ries - ries kinds 


Cf. the Irish tune, ‘‘ The Old Head of Denis,” used by T. Moore for his lyric, ‘‘ There 
is not in the wide world.”” For notes on the air see The Minstrelsy of Ireland edited, 
with notes, by A. Moffat. A simple Highland form of the ‘‘ Farewell to Lochaber ”’ 
tune is allied.—L. E. B. 


This “‘ Old Head of Denis ” tune, apparently Irish in origin, seems to have become 
well known amongst English folk-singers. Besides the ‘‘ Sweet Europe ” or “ Poor 
Stranger " song, there are other variants, of which two, which I noted in Sussex, may 
be compared with the Cornish carol, showing how the tune has been adapted to 
different metres. The first was sung to ‘“ Pretty Susan, the Pride of Kildare ” (see 
Journal, Vol. vi, p. 12). The other, a “ Green Bushes ”’ tune, is here printed. 


GREEN BUSHES. 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by A. G. GILCHRIsT. SUNG BY Mr. CoomBER, 
BLACKHAM, May, 1907. 
. But when he came there the den was gone, etc, 


The “Green Bushes” version was no doubt popularised in England through snatches 
of the ballad being sung to this tune by Mrs. Fitzwilliam in Buckstone’s play “ The 
Green Bushes ”’ (1845), the ballad and tune afterwards being published by Davidson. 
A Gloucestershire “ Holly and Ivy” tune, No. 7 of Mr. Sharp’s English Folk-Carols, 
shows some likeness to the Cornish tune, and shares with it a Scotch or Irish flavour. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s tune is given below.—A. G. G 
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SECOND VERSION. 


From Sam CowE.v’s 120 Comic Sonos, c. 1850. An OLp IRISH MELODY AS SUNG BY 
Mrs. FITZWILLIAM IN THE PopuLcar DRAMA.” 


—HOLLY AND IVY. 
FIRST VERSION, 
Noted by T. Miners and J. E. Tuomas. SunG By Mr. James Tuomas (Aged 77), 
Union STREET, CAMBORNE, August 12th, 1924. 
4 
— 
e -@ 


The Hol - ly and a) I - vy are trees that’s ve-ry well known, Of 


Sy 


a the trees that = in - to weet the Hol - ly bears the crown. 
(a) 


mer-ry mer-ry harp, oe 


Ref: The rising of the sun, the running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry, merry harp, sweet singing in the choir. 


The tune was repeated for the refrain with the exception noted at (a). 


2 The holly bears a blossom 
As white as any flower, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To be our sweet Saviour. 


3 The holly bears a colour 
As green as any tree, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To set poor sinners free. 
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4 The holly bears a berry 
As red as any blood, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
To do poor sinners good. 


The holly bears a prickle 

As sharp as any thorn, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 
On Christmas day in the morn. 


Mr. Thomas also sings the following Easter version : 


1 The holly and the ivy 
Are plants that are well known, 
Of all the trees that grow in woods 
The holly bears the crown. 


Its head it points to Heaven 
To show its berries red, 

In token of the drops of blood 
Which on Calvary were shed. 


And in the holly prickle 

You can plainly see 

The crown of thorns our Saviour wore 
When going up Calvary. 

And, although up in Heaven, 

His love can still be seen 


In the ivy colour— 
The everlasting green. 


These words are not nearly so old as the usual version, and appear to be late 
eighteenth century.—J. E. T. 
SECOND VERSION. 


Noted by J. E. Tuomas. Sunc By Mrs. ALice RuNDLE (Aged 76). 
Dotcoatn Roap, CAMBORNE, November 29th, 1926. 


==: 
ly and the a. are nes that’s both well 


all the trees that’s in the wood the Hol - ee bears the 


ris - ing of the sun, And the run -ning of 
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é 
The Hol - 
: 
— == 
grown,,.... Of 


“ ee ite play-ing of the mer- ry, mer - ry or - gan, Sweet 

= =— 
. sing - ing in the choir, The play - ing of the mer - ry 

4 

or - gan, Sweet sing - ing in the choir. 


The remainder of the words were very close to most printed versions.—J. E. T. 


These two “ Holly and Ivy ” tunes are modifications of the old “ Chevy Chase ” 
air, of which Mrs. Alice Rundle’s version is the most interesting development. This 
ubiquitous old tune may be traced in many forms and settings—from ‘“ Three 
Children sliding on the Ice” (“‘ Now ponder well, ye parents dear” in the Beggar’s 
Opera) to “ The first that does come in ”’ of the Sword-dancers.—A. G. G. 


3-—EIGHT JOYS. 


(THe Joys or Mary.] 


Noted by J. E. Tomas and T. MINERs. SunGc BY Mrs. Josepn TIppet, 
PENPONDS, CORNWALL. 


The first good joy that Ma - ry had, It was the joy of 


D one, To see her own Son _ Je -susChrist, When He was first her 


son, When He was first her son, good man. Sing Fa-ther,Son and 


Ho - ly Ghost, It’s ti . com - and = joy. 
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2 The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of two, 
To see her own son Jesus Christ 
To read the Bible through ; 
To read the Bible through, good man, 
Sing Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
It’s tidings of comfort and joy. 


3 . . . To make the blind to see, etc. 
4 . + » To walk the billows o’er, etc. 
S 8 To make the dead alive, etc. 


6 . . . To wear the crucifix, etc. 
7 . « » To wear the crown of heaven, etc. 


8 . . . To make the crooked straight, etc. 


Mrs. Boundey of Penponds sings for the third joy “ Upon the accurséd tree,” and 
for the seventh ‘‘ To take us all to Heaven.”’—J. E. T. 


The tune is unusual in being a major adaptation of ‘‘ God rest you merry.” 

Another version, ““ The Seven Joys of Mary,” from the same district but to a 
different tune, will be found in Journal No. 18 (Vol. v, p. 18), where variants and 
notes are given.—F. H. 


See also Vol. viii, p. 86, where the origin of Bramley and Stainer’s familiar tune to 
this carol is discussed, and Dr. Ralph Dunstan’s Second Book of Christmas Carols, 
1925, for an Irish tune. 

The line “‘ When He was first her Son ”’ is a modern substitution for the uncouth 
“To suck at her breast-bone ” of traditional copies. But the suggestion may here 
be thrown out that what was originally intended was “ boon,” in the sense of good, 
gracious, or bounteous. Bon and “ bone are the Anglo-Norman forms, boon,” 
and also “bone,”’ mediaval. ‘‘ Bone” survives in “ Marylebone” to the present day, 
and Strutt has “ Marybone Gardens.”” The N. E. D. quotes from early fourteenth- 
century sources ‘‘ They come to cyte boon” and, concurrently, “ bone chere.” To 
the seventeenth-century, “boon” is retained in such phrases as “‘our boon God”’ 
and Milton’s Nature boon.” Corresponding with these forms are (1) “oon” [i.e. 
“one ’’] found from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, as in Wyclif, and 
examples temp. Henry VIII, and (2) the old pronunciation of “ one” with a long 
“9” (to rhyme with “ alone ’’), given, says the N. E. D., by the earlier grammarians 
down to Cooper, 1685. So that the pair of rhymes in the carol may, according to 
this theory, have originally been either “ oon ” and “ boon,” or “ éne ” and “ bone ” 
—but in both cases meaning the same thing. Such a reading would restore both 


. 


rhyme and reason to a doubtful and perhaps corrupted line.—A. G. G 
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4.—IN THOSE TWELVE DAYS. 


Noted ” James Tuomas and Sunc By Mr. Tuomas Hocxtne (Aged 74), 
. E, Tuomas. Union STREET, CAMBORNE, January 24th, 1927. 


There is but one God all a-lone, In Heav’n a - bove He 


sits on His throne. In those twelve days, Let us be 


glad, SinceGod the Fa-therhath all things made....... 


2 There are two testaments, so we are told, 
The one is new, the other is old. 
In those twelve days, etc. 


3 Three persons in the Trinity, 
The Father, the Son and the Ghost Holy. 
In those twelve days, etc. 


4 Four Gospels are there right and true, 
Saint John, Luke, Mark and Saint Matthew. 
In those twelve days, etc. 


5 Five senses we have from God in all, 
Who gave his only Son to use them well. 
In those twelve days, etc. 
oO 
7 Seven days in the week have we, 
Six to labour, the seventh holy. 
In those twelve days, etc. 


10 Ten commandments by Moses given : 
Use them well and go to heaven. 
In those twelve days, etc. 
12 Twelve apostles Christ did choose 


To preach the gospel to the Jews. 
In those twelve days, etc. 
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The words are more interesting than the tune. The carol is given to a different 
air in Sandys. Mr. Hacking seems to have forgotten the rest of the verses. A very 
full set of words is in a manuscript book inscribed ‘‘ Margery Hocking, her book of 


Carols,” 1797.—J. E. T. 
Cf. the tune “ Jolly Old Hawk ” (Journal, Vol. v, p. 282).—L. E. B. 


5-—NOWELL AND NOWELL. 


Noted by J. E. Tuomas. SunG By Mrs. FRANK MITCHELL, 
CAMBORNE, December 14th, 1924. 


No - well and No-well the an-gels did say, To a> herds there in the 


fields that lay, Late in the night en - fold -ing their sheep, One 


-¢ 

al win - ter’s night so cold and deep. No - = and No - well, No - 

an well and No - well, Born is the King of Is - ra - * Sane 


The remainder of the words are very much like those already printed in Journal, 
Vol. v, p. 26 (No. 18). We send the tune because it is rather stronger than that 
which has appeared, and is the best in every way of a large number that have been 
noted in the district. 

Mr. Miners wishes to draw attention to the supposed German origin of this tune 
(see notes in Journal No. 18). If the tune is really German, may it not have been 
brought by German “ tinners ’’ who came to Cornwall in Queen Elizabeth’s reign ? 
That the carol was known in Cornwall earlier than the Howitts (1842) seems probable 
from the fact that it has been obtained from singers who learned it in the most remote 
parts of Cornwall where the influence of the Howitts could scarcely have penetrated. 
Mr. Miners has heard it sung by upwards of thirty residents of Camborne, natives 
of every part of the county of Cornwall.—J. E. T. 
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This “‘ Nowell and Nowell ”’ tune, which differs little—though it is a rather better 
version—from Mr. Sharp’s in Journal, Vol. v, p. 26, is a form, like his, of the Wassail 
Song which immediately follows it (Vol. v, p. 28). Cf. also the Wassail Song from 
West Cornwall in Dr. Dunstan’s (First) Book of Christmas Carols, 1923. See reference 
(Vol. v, p. 27) to the carol-tune ‘‘ To-morrow shall be my dancing day ” in Sandys’ 
collection, also my note on Sandys’ “ First Nowell” tune (Vol. v, pp. 240-242). 

—A.G.G. 


6.—GOD BLESS YOU, MERRY GENTLEMEN. 


Noted by J. E. Tuomas. SunGc By Mrs. Ricka, TRESWITHIAN, 
CoRNWALL, December 22nd, 1925. 


_ 
God bless you, mer - ry gen - tle - men, Let no- thing you dis - 
4 — 
is may, Re - mem - ber Christ your “‘f - viour, Was born on Christ - mas 
- day, To save poor souls from Sa -tan’s pow’r, That long had gone a - 
e stray, For it’s ti - dings of com - fort and joy, Com-fort and 
) 
” joy, For _ it’s ti - dings of com -_ fort and joy. 


2 From God that is our Father those blessed angels came 
Unto some sartin shepherds with tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born the son of God by name, 
For it’s tidings, etc. ' 


3 The shepherds at those tidings rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding in tempest, storm and wind, 
And straightway went to Bethlehem the Son of God to find, 
And it’s tidings, etc. 


4 Now when they came to Bethlehem where our dear Saviour lay, 
They found him in a manger where oxen feed on hay 
His mother Mary kneeling unto the Lord did pray, 
And it’s tidings, etc. 


11g 


5 God bless the rulers of this house with great prosperity, 
And many a merry Christmas may they live again to see 
Amongst their friends and kindred who live both far and near, 
And God send you a happy New Year. 


” 


Owing to the corruption of “rest”’ into “bless” in the title, “merry” is debased 
from a predicate into a mere epithet. The sentiments in v. 5 appropriate to a 
Wassail Song appear to have become entangled with the carol proper of vv. 1-4. 

—F. H. 


7-—HERE COME WE A-WASSAILING. 


Noted by J. E. Tuomas. SunGc By Mr. W. J. Bennetts (Aged 72), 
TOLCARNE STREET, CAMBORNE, June 23rd, 1926. 


Here come we - was - sail- ing, ‘Long with our Lu - cy 
Green, And here we come a - wan-d’ring, As fair as to be seen. 
—— 
==! == =: 

Love and nag come to you and to your’ was-sail too, And God 
e/ 


send you a hap - - py New Year,.... a New Year, And God 


send hap - ~ New 


2 Good Mistress and Master, as you sit by the fire . 
Pray think of wassail-boys, a travelling in the mire. 


3 God bless the master of this house, likewise the mistress too, 
And give us each a piece of cake, as other people do. 


4 God bless the master of this house, likewise the mistress too, 
And all the little children that round the table go. 


The tune is a variant of that given in Bramley and Stainer. The corruption in the 
first verse has given rise to an interesting custom. The Camborne Carol Party, of 
which Mr. Bennetts was a member, used to carry with them a small child dressed in 
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evergreens, their “Lucy Green.”” This is evidently a substitute for the older wassail 
bowl. Another carol choir in this district was known as the “ Turkey Claw Choir,” 
the collector carrying a turkey’s claw in virtue of his office. Mr. Miners thinks this 
might be a relic of the insignia of the old “ privileged choirs.”"—J. E. T. 


Cf. English County Songs, p. 14.—L. E. B. 


For Lancashire and Yorkshire versions of this 
Journal, Vol. v, pp. 210-11. 

The small child dressed in evergreens carried round by the Camborne Carol Party 
seems to be a confused relic of the custom of bearing the “ vessel-cup”’ at Christmas, 
the “ vessel’ (a corruption of wassail) being a box containing two dolls dressed to 
represent the Virgin and Child. In Yorkshire, formerly, says Thistleton Dyer, 
(British Popular Customs, p. 464) only one image was carried—that of the Saviour, 
which was placed in a box surrounded by evergreens and seasonable flowers. The 
household visited by the party were allowed to take from these decorations a leaf or 
flower, which was carefully preserved as a sovereign remedy for toothache. Dr. 
Dunstan prints one of these ‘* Advent Images ”’ carols (see his Second Book of Christmas 
Carols, 1925). It is the “ Seven Joys of Mary,” but sung to the “God rest you 
merry ’’ tune. He states that it was deemed most unlucky to refuse a contribution, 
and also an omen of ill if a household was not visited by the Advent Images before 
Christmas Eve at the latest. Dr. Dunstan also prints a West Riding ‘‘ Vessel-Cup ”’ 
or Wassail Song, with an interesting chorus beginning “ Pier! Tier! Wessel! And 
a jolly wessel,” as now generally sung by children, decked with and carrying ever- 
greens, and sometimes having blackened faces.—A. G. G. 


leaves so green ’’ wassail song see 


8.—WASSAIL SONG. 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by J. E. Tuomas. Sunc By Mr. BENJAMIN LITTLE (Aged 79), 
Truro, October 20th, 1925. 


o - ver, and New Year. be - gin, Pray 


H | if 
pen your doors and let us come in, With our was-sail, Was - 


sail, Was-sail, And come to...... our jol- ly Was- 
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Now Christ- mas_ is ee 


Noted by T. Miners and J. E. Tuomas. 


We’re at this door and we already stand, 
The jolly warzail boys, with the bowl in our hand. 
ith our warzail, etc. 


Good mistress and master sitting down by the fire 
While we poor warzail boys are travelling in the mire. 
With our warzail, etc. 


Good mistress and master, will you kindly forbear, 
Come fill up our bowl with cyder or beer. 
With our warzail, etc. 


We poor warzail boys growing weary and old, 
Drop a small piece of silver into our bowl. 
With our warzail, etc. 


Good mistress and master, sitting down at your ease, 


Put your hand in your pocket and give what you please. 


With our warzail, etc. 


This ancient old house we will kindly salute, 
It is an old custom you need not dispute. 
With our warzail, etc. 


I wish you a blessing and a long time to live 
Since you've been so free and so willing to give. 
With our warzail, etc. 


The saddle and bridle are up on the shelf, 


If you want any more you may sing it yourself. 
With our warzail, etc. 


SECOND VERSION, 


SunGc By Mr. WILLIAM Pappin, 
CAMBORNE. November 15th, 


1924. 


mis-tress and mas-ter our was-sail be-gin, Pray o-pen your door and 


let us come in, For sing -ing was - sail, was - sail, was - sail, was - 
sail, And joy...... come  to..... our jol - ly was - ~ 
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2 If the mistress is upstairs I hope she’ll look down 
And see we warzailers encircled around. 
For singing, etc. 


3 If the mistress is upstairs I hope she’ll come down, 
Put her hand in her pocket and give us a crown. 
For singing, etc. 

The reference in v. 2 to the mistress looking down from upstairs seems to refer more 
definitely than most Wassail songs, to singing outside the house. This would make 
it more ancient than the other versions, since wassailing outside is the older custom. 

—T. M. 

Baring-Gould in his Garland of Country Songs prints a variant of this tune and song 
noted at Grampound from an old man, Michael Nancarow, by Mr. J. J. Mountford, 
and also a common-time tune and words from Langport, Somerset. This has seven 
verses, several being quite different from those here given.—A. G. G. 


THIRD VERSION, 
Noted by T. MInErs. Sunec By Mrs. Cartyon, 1914. 


4 


The mis-tress and mas-ter_ sit-ting down by the fire, While 


we poor was - sail boys are trav -'ling in the mire, 


our...... was - sail, was - sail, was - sail,...... was - sail, While 
+ | 
a we poor was - sail boys are trav’ - ling in the 
FOURTH VERSION. 
Noted by J. Mrners and SunG BY Mrs. Wootcock, 
J. E. Tuomas. Park Roap, CAMBORNE. June 30th, 1926. 
. Basoeve wish you a merr-ry Christ-mas, And a Hap - py New 


Year, With a poc - ket full of ap- ples, And a_ bel-ly full of 
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beer. Moor - zeal, Moor - zeal, Moor - zeal,..... om - zeal, Put your 


hand......... in your poc - ket and give what you please. 


2 The mistress and master sitting down by the fire, 
While we poor jolly sailor-boys are walking in the mire, 


The wordsffare fragmentary and corrupt. The first verse is given in Folk Songs 
from* Somerset, Fourth Series, as the opening of the New Year carol to which it 
more properly belongs. 

Another “ Moorzeal” version given by a Penponds singer was snatches of the 
St. George play : 
In comes I, little man Jack, 
With my wife upon my back. 
Moorzeal, etc. 


In comes I old Beelzebub, 
On my shoulder I carry a club. 
Moorzeal, etc. 


The Cornish St. George plays, of which several versions have been taken down in 
West Cornwall, usually end with some verses of the Wassail Song, which accounts for 
the above version, although the words are difficult to fit to the tune. 

If householders were unwilling to give to the “‘ Wassail Boys ’’ the blessings would 
be turned to curses and insults, as in the verse : 

The mistress and master, they won't give a fig, 

But set down by the fire and grunt like a pig. 
A-wersey, A-wersey, 

Joy come home with Johnny Wersey. 


This corruption, like that in ‘‘ Here come we a-wassailing,” has given rise to a per- 
sonification. 
All the above words have been noted by Mr. Miners.—J. E. T. 


FOLK SONGS FROM THE ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. 


COLLECTED BY THOMAS Woop, Mus. Doc. 


I HAVE spent some time during this year (1928-9) in trying to find folk-songs in the 
Stour valley. The results are not large. I have so far found only two men who 
were able to give the tunes and text of songs in anything like a complete form. They 
are both farm hands, and have lived in the Bures district all their lives. The first is 
Maurice Cardy, 70, of Bures St. Mary, the other William Sparkes, 50, of Hobbs’ Well, 
Mount Bures. Both of them speak the beautiful north Essex dialect, with its careful 
sounding of the ‘ h,’ the softening of the ‘ er’ into ‘ ar,’ the invariable use of ‘ that ’ 
for ‘it,’ and the translation of all tenses into the present, with the plural ending. 
Both have some idea of singing, and both were much interested in what I wanted, 
when I had carefully explained what I was after. Cardy works for me for part of 
the year, when another man is required about the place, and Sparkes works on this 
land (which is rented by a neighbouring farmer), so that I see them constantly and 
had heard these songs many times before I noted them down. I have given them 
as sung, except that I have not attempted to show the vowel inflections. 


August 20th, 1929. Tuomas Woop. 


I notice that Dr. Wood in his notes frequently raises the question whether a song 
is ‘‘ Essex”’ or not. Recent investigations seem to prove that folk-song is not 
localized ; for instance, close variants of the same song have been collected in (say) 
Norfolk and Devonshire. It is to be noted that Cecil Sharp carefully called his 
famous collection ‘“ Folk Songs from Somerset,’ not “ of Somerset.’’ The preva- 
lence and persistence of any particular song seems to be personal, not local. 

The purely ‘ local’ song is usually regarded as suspect by collectors as probably 
belonging to the ‘‘ Up from Zummerset ”’ class of ditty.—R. V. W. 


9.—THE CONSTANT FARMER'S SON. 


[THe Rich Mercuant’s DAUGHTER.} 


Noted by Tuomas Woop. SuNG By MAuRICE CarpDy. 
[MIXOLYDIAN 


It’s of a rich mer - chant’s daugh-ter, So beau - ti - ful va) 
a 
— 
— 


She was mod -est, fair and hand - some,Her_ par- ents loved her 


well ; was ad-mired by lords and squires, But al eek hopes were 
(4) 
== 
vain; For there was one wasa_ far-mer’s son young Ma-ry’s heart could gain. 
(4) (2) 


The singer was evidently uncertain of some notes, as he varied them from verse 
to verse. These I have indicated. I suggest that the modal character of the tune 
may have puzzled the singer, as occasionally he sang a semitone instead of a tone, 
He used gestures—stiff and awkward ones, but still definite and explanatory gestures— 
which he said were used by his mother when she sang the song. The last two words 
of the /ast verse were always repeated when he went through the song, which again 
he explained as the custom of his mother.—T. W. 


The text sung by Maurice Cardy was almost identical with that given by Miss 
Broadwood, Journal, Vol. i, p. 161, and in her English Traditional Songs and Carols, 
and is therefore not reprinted here. These words are well known on broadsides, 
See also Miss Broadwood’s note on “ Lord Burling’s (or Burlington’s) Sister ; or, 
The Murdered Servant-Man,” Vol. v, p. 125, in which she points out the likeness in 
plot to “The Constant Farmer’s Son,” and traces both themes to one used by 
Boccaccio in the Decameron and later in versified form by Hans Sachs (Der ermor- 
dete Lorenz) and Keats (Isabella and the Pot of Basil). 
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Dr. Wood’s tune is a variant of the very well-known “ Banks of Sweet Dundee ”— 
one of our stock ballad-airs—but interesting on account of the Mixolydian influence 
it shows, as in other variants noted by myself.—A. G. G. 


10.—-THE YOUNG SQUIRE. 


(THE BROOMFIELD HILL.] 


Noted by Tuomas Woop. SunGc By Maurice Carpy. 
[AE OLIA NINFLUENCE,] 


It’s of ayoung squire who lived on the heath, And court-ed a la - dy 


And she rode out one May morn - ing, A 


ger with him for to lay. 


2 A wager I will lay you, says she, 
A hundred pounds to your ten, 
A maid I will go to the merry broom-field, 
And a maid return again. 


3 And when she got there, her true love lay there, 
Her true love lay fast in his sleep : 
With his fine grey horse, and his fine saddle cloth, 
And a bunch of green broom at his feet. 


4 Three times she did knock, three times she did call, 
Three times she did jingle the bell, 
Saying wake, lover, wake, for your true love is here, 
Or else she will soon be agone. 


5 She pickéd the blossom off of the broom, 
The blossom that smelled so sweet, 
And some she laid at the crown of his head, 
And some at the sole of his feet. 


6 And when she had done all she could do, 
She took herself away, 
And hid herself under a bonny bunch of broom, 
To hear what her true love would say. 
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7 And when he awoke out of his fast sleep, 
He wondered what smelt so sweet, 
“‘ Surely she has been here, my true love, 
That I did appoint for to meet.”’ 


8 ‘“ Why don’t you sleep more in the night, 
And wake more in the day ? 
Had you been awake instead of being asleep, 
Your true love would ne’er gone away.” 


9 “ Had I been awake instead of being asleep, 
And could not have gained my will, 
All these wild birds on this bonny broom field, 
This night should have had their fill. 


10 ©Her blood should have been their drink for them, 
Her flesh should have been their meat ; 
Her bones would have been their pillow by night, 
When they lay them down to sleep.” 


I was interested to find this variant of the familiar story in these parts. Gestures 
again were used, but the singer had no difficulty with his modal tune. This song was 
sung by his mother sixty years ago ; she used to plait straw for hats.—T. W. 


Numerous tunes, versions, and annotations have appeared in the Journal. See 
Vol. iii, p. 69; Vol. iv, pp. 110-116 (where full references concerning the ballad will 
be found) ; Vol. vii, pp. 31-34 (with a further note by Miss Broadwood on the magical 
aspect of this ballad). Under the title of ““ The Broomfield Hill” Child prints six 
texts in his English and Scottish Ballads. He shows that the story is known in 
various European countries, and he deals with the magical rites illustrated by the 
strewing of the flowers of the broom at the knight’s head and feet. 

Dr. Wood's tune is different from all the other ‘ Broomfield ’ tunes in the Journal, 
though some of them have the characteristic drop in the melody at the end of the 
second strain. There is a pretty touch in the text of v. 7 which I have not seen in 
other versions. In Dr. Keith’s Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, 
collected by Gavin Greig, two “ Broomfield Hill” tunes are given (p. 32) to both of 
which a curious and obscure refrain is attached, which may once have had a magical 
meaning, such refrains being often found in ballads where a maiden has to defend 
herself by her wits against a suitor of evil or demon character. See Miss Broadwood’s 
note on “ The Seaside, or the Elfin Knight,” Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 12-16.—A. G. G. 
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11.—THE YOUNG DAMSEL. 


(THe BEauTIFUL DAMSEL, OR THE UNDAUNTED FEMALE.] 


Noted by THomas Woop. SunG By Maurice Carpy. 
(2) 


It’s of a fair young dam - sel in Lon - don did 


‘ 
dwell, For wit and for beau -_ ty none could her ex - 
i 
- cel. To her mas - ter and_ mis - ter - esst she served sev - en 


years,.. And what  fol-lowed af - ter you quick ly shall hear. 


t Pronounced “ Misteress ’’ throughout.” 


2 She put her box upon her head and trudgéd along : 
The first that she met was a strong and noble man : 
He says, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, where are you going this way ? 
I will show you a nearer road across the country.” 


3 He took her by the hand and led her down the lane, 
He says, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, I mean to tell you plain, 
Deliver up your money without any fear or strife, 
Or else this very moment I take away your life.” 


4 The tears from her eyes like to fountains did flow, 
Saying, ‘‘ Where shall I wander or where shall I go ?”’ 
And while this young fellow was feeling for his knife, 
This beautiful young damsel she took away his life. 


5 She put her box upon her head and gangéd along ; 
The next that she met was a noble gentleman. 
He says, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, where are you going this way, 
Or what was the noise I heard at yonder gate ? 


6 With that box upon your head, to yourself it don’t belong, 
To your master or mistress you have done something wrong : 
To your master or mistress you have done something ill, 

For one moment from trembling you cannot stand still.” 
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7 “With this box upon my head to myself it does belong, 
To my master or mistress I have done nothing wrong, 
To my master or mistress I have done nothing ill, 
For I fear in my own heart it’s a man that I have killed.” 


8 She took him by the hand and she led him to the place, 
Where this noble young fellow lay bleeding on his face : 
The gentleman got off his horse to see what he had got, 
He had got three loaded pistols, some powder and some shot, 
A knife and a whistle for some robbers for to call.* 


9 He put the whistle to his mouth and blew both loud and shrill, 
When four able young fellows came trooping o’er the hill 
The gentleman shot one of them, and that most speedily, 
This beautiful young damsel she shot the other three. 


10 He says, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, for what you have done, 
I'll make you my lawful bride before it is long : 
I’ll make you my lawful bride before the day is done, 
For taking of your own part and firing off your gun.” 


The details of this massacre are obscure and I have not been able to unravel them. 
The text is obviously corrupt, and some verses may be missing. The tune resembles 
“ Brennan on the Moor.”—T. W. 


There is a good and full version in English County Songs of the words ; and the 
tune is “The Banks of Sweet Dundee” (also in English County Songs)—one of the 
most familiar and widespread of all English folk-songs. I give below a different 
tune (a variant of No. 12 immediately following) which I noted to this ballad in 
Lancashire. In 1906 I obtained a very full text from a Sussex singer, Mrs. Coomber, 
who sang the ballad to the “ Banks of Sweet Dundee”’ tune. This version began : 


Young Mary served her master for nearly seven years, 
And what followed after you quickly shall hear ; 

She put her box upon her head and gangéd it along— 
The first that she met was a strong and able man. 


And it ended, after the “noble gentleman” had shot one robber and the “ pretty 
fair maid’’ the other three, with a gallant touch : 


He put her box upon his horse and walkéd by her side, 

He says ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, I’ll make you my bonny bride; 
I will make yon my bonny bride before it’s very long, 

For taking your own part and firing of your gun.” 


—A. G. G. 


* A verse has obviously been lost here, for the singer repeated the music of the last line to make 
it fit in. 
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Noted by A. G. Giicmrist. 


SECOND TUNE. 


SunG By Mrs. BowkKEr, FARMER’S WIFE, 
SUNDERLAND Point, Lancs, 1909. 


The a up-on myhead_ to ae self it does be-long, To 


- ter and 


my mis - tress 


have done no - iho wrong, To my 


mas - ter and my _ mis - tress 1 


have done no - thing “ 


L 
7 fear in my heart it’s the man that I have killed, 
— i] 
To my fol de doo-ey di day, Fol de doo-ey day. 


12.—THE DEVIL. 


Noted by Tuomas Woop. 
[AE OLIA N.] 


SunG By MAuRICcE CarRDY. 


O ’twas on dus 


-ky 


When I was ver- y_ poor, 


sto-ry you may be - lieve, 


J De - vilcameto the He 


had in his hand a large hook,...... 


His eyes did spark - le bright, Says 


CHORUS. 


he to my Sis - ter Suke...... I want your bro-ther Mike. To me 
oN 
. whack fol de did- dle - i - do, Fol -de- did -dle - dam. 


e 

But I 
: 

; 


Oh, the Devil fell in a pet, he swore he would come in, 
Says me big sister Bet, ‘ Then we'll whack you out agin.’ 
He into the house took flight, Lord, how he did stamp and swore, 
He caught poor little Mike, a-sitting behind the door. 
To me whack fol, etc. 


Oh, ’twas on a washing night, the water was boiling hot, 
_ gave him a left and right, and bundled him into the pot. 


? 


To me whack fol, etc. 


It is unfortunate that this history is incomplete : time, trouble, goodwill and beer 
failed to produce the missing lines. The song was sung quickly and with spirit, and 
was said to have been a great favourite. The word ‘ flight’ in verse 2 was sung as 
‘ fright,’ but I suspect this to be wrong, as ‘r’ and ‘1’ following ‘ f’ are constantly 
interchanged in this part of Essex.—T. W. 


For Dorian and Mixolydian forms of this tune to other words—‘ Oh, my father 
was a good old man ”’ and “ The Cobbler ’’—see Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 253-4, where 
other references are given. See also the second tune to ‘The Young Damsel,”’ 
No. 11 above. “O rare Turpin ” (Turpin Hero), see Chappell’s Popular Music, is 
another song associated with this tune, but the “ Turpin ”’ song lacks the “ Fol de 
diddle ’’ chorus significant of the pot-house character of most of the songs associated 
with the tune.—A. G, G. 


See also Journal, Vol. ii, p. 150, “‘ The Cobbler” ; also “ The Irish Bull ” in Sharp’s 
Folk Songs from Somerset, Second Series, No. 48.—R.V.W. 


13. 
[COLDINGHAM, OR CREBILLY Farr.] 
Noted by THomas Woop. SuNG By WILLIAM SPARKES. 


The first time I went to Don ith fair, I met an old pal _ that 


I knew there, The old pal’sname was Ben, And his old woman’s name it was 
CHorvs. 


Old Mo- ther Ben - di - go. Hot -ten - ti, hot -ten - ti ad - di - : 


— 
ad - di,......... 0 come andlie close to me 
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2 The next time I went to Donnybrook fair, 
I met an old pal that I knew there, 
The old pal’s name was Shake, 
And his old woman’s name it was Old Mother Shake-a-Leg. 
Hottenti, etc. 


3 The next time I went to Donnybrook fair, 
I met an old pal that I knew there, 
The old pal’s name was Nuts, 
And his old woman’s name it was Old Mother Funny Nuts. 
Hottenti, etc. 


4 The last time I went to Donnybrook fair, 
I met an old pal that I knew there, 
The old pal’s name was Sticks, 
And his old woman’s name it was Old Mother Fiddlesticks. 
Hottenti, etc. 


The tune and words seem English in spite of the Irish title. The song is well 
known here, by name at least, so that it may be Essex. It was sung by William 
Sparkes in the highest alto I have ever heard, with great vigour, and much emphasis 
was laid on the punning surnames of the old pal’s wife —T. W. 


This is a modernised relic of an old cumulative song, known in Scotland as ‘‘ The 
Beggars of Coldingham Fair ’’ (see Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, where it 
is re-printed from Tait’s Magazine, X, 121), and in the north of Ireland as “ Craigbilly 
(or Crebilly) Fair’ (see Ulster Songs and Ballads, 1925, collected by H. Richard 
Hayward). The Scottish version begins : 


The first time that I gaed to Coudingham fair 
I there fell in with a jolly beggare ; 

The beggar’s name, O, it was Harry, 

And he had a wife and they ca’d her Mary ; 
O Mary and Harry, and Harry and Mary, 
And Janet and John ; 

That’s the beggars one by one ; 

But now I will give you them pair by pair, 
All the brave beggars of Coudingham fair. 


A pair of new names is introduced into each verse, so that what seems to be the 
refrain or chorus is lengthened to suit. The Antrim version from Ulster Songs begins : 


As I went up to Craigbilly fair 

Who did I meet but a jolly beggar, 

And the name of this beggar they called him Rover, 
And the name of his wife it was Kitty-lie-over ; 
There was Rover and Rover and Kitty-lie-over, 
There was Rooney and Mooney, 

And Nancy and Francey, 

And Lily and Billy, 

And Jamie and Joe, 

And away went the beggar-men all in a row. 
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This version, also, piles up the names in successive verses. Mr. Hayward states 
in a note that the fair of Crebilly (locally pronounced Craigbilly) was held annually 
until quite recent times, the charter for it being granted by Charles I to the O’Haras 
of Crebilly House. In past times Crebilly fair was noted, he says, for the vast 
number of beggars it attracted. Donnybrook fair, which gives the title to the 
Essex version, was also a famous—indeed notorious—gathering—the ‘ Bartholomew ’ 
of Dublin, as it has been called—but was suppressed about a hundred years ago, as 
the result of the rioting and drunkenness which prevailed at it. Dr. Wood's jolly 
tune is a curious blend of “ Villikins and his Dinah,” something Irish, and an old 
English song, “ I wonder when I’m to be married.’’ See No. 17 in this Journal 
number.—A. G, G. 


14.—THE SPANISH FIGHT. 


Noted by Tuomas Woop. SuNG By WILLIAM SPARKES. 
— 


all you bold sea - men that ploughs on the main, T’ll 


tell you of a_ great fight that was once fought in Spain. There was 


A 
five sail of ship-ping.... bound for Ben - gal, For to 

= — 
fight the proud Span - i- ard, our or - ders” ran so 


2 There’s the Eagle and the Sovereign, and the Angel also, 
There’s the Lion and the Dragon, these are five sail you know, 
Then we hoisted our topsail and we stood out to sea, 

And we sailed to the city, boys, called Barcelona. 


3 We unfolded our great flag for to show our intent, 
They sent forth their long boat for to know what we meant, 
Then up spake their commodore, and we answered him so, 
‘ We will fire on your city, boys, and before that we go.’ 


4 Now the shots from our great guns did entangle them so, 
They’d no which way to wander, nor which way to go, 
And to shun the sharp firing, they jumped into the flood, 
And they were all drownéd by water and blood. 
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This almost certainly is a shortened and corrupt form of ‘‘ The famous fight at 
Malago,”’ to the tune of “ Five Sail of Frigates Bound for Malago,” from the Douce 
collection, reprinted in Stone’s Sea Songs and Ballads. (There is another version, 
slightly different, in the Roxburgh collection.) This Essex version has none of the 
ships named as in the Douce collection, and makes no mention of the fire-ships. 
The tune has some resemblance to the ? version of ‘‘ Admiral Benbow,” but has 
enough character of its own to justify itself, and may be the missing ballad-tune. 
It was sung by my great-uncle, who followed the sea.—T. W. 


This is a version of the old tune “ Polly Oliver,”’ see Chappell’s Popular Music, 
Frank Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, etc. Mr. Kidson collected two other variants, 
as sung to “‘ The Deserter,” see Journal, Vol. i, p. 234. The famous fight at Malago 
is dated by John Ashton (in his Real Sailor Songs) c. 1600, the ballad probably being 
written soon after the event, but the “ Polly Oliver’ tune cannot, I think, be older 
than the eighteenth century. The verses sung by William Sparkes are an interesting 
survival. ‘‘ Bengal”’ of course should be “ Malago,”’ which rhymes to “ran so.” 
“Water and blood”’ is a sailor’s touching-up of the ‘“ water and mud” of the 
original.—A. G. G. 


SONGS FROM VARIOUS COUNTIES. 


COLLECTED By A. G. GILCHRIST. 


15.—-OLD CAROL: THERE ONCE WAS TWO BRETHREN. 


[THe PLovuGHBoy.} 


Communicated by the Rev. H. Y. PeckHam. SUNG AT ALDINGBOURNE, 
Sussex, c. 1850-60. . 


There once was two. breth-ren, Two  Bre-ther-en there wor, . There 


}— 


once was two bre-ther-en born; The first was a shep - herd and 


4 | at 
| 4 = 4 
flo - ock, And the o - ther 


tend-ed his a plant-er of 


2 There’s April, there’s May, there’s June and July, 
What a pleasure to see the-corn grow ! 
Let’s have no more ado, but to plough we will go 
And provide for the very next year. 


For if we don’t labour, how shall we get bread 
To provide for the very next year. 

The only version of this which has been printed in the Journal appeared in the 
very first volume (Igor), p. 80, as ‘‘ The Farmer’s Glory.”’ This begins : 


Come, come jolly ploughmen, come help me to sing, 
I'll sing in the place of you all— 


(“ Place ’’ should perhaps be “ praise ’’). A very similar version appeared first in 
Heywood Sumner’s Besom Maker as “‘ The Jolly Ploughboy,” and afterwards in 
County Songs. The tune in variant forms is also attached to the ‘‘ Samson ”’ song of 
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the West Riding Sword Dancers (see County Songs, p. 16 and p. 153), and also sung 
to the same Samson verses in Sussex. It should also be compared with the ‘“‘ Joseph’s 
Carol’’ tunes of Dr. Clague’s Manx collection (see Journal, Vol. vii, pp. 259-60). 
These are both songs about Bible characters, and it seems possible that the mysterious 
“two brethren ’’ (who appear in one verse only of the “ Jolly Ploughboy ”’) may 
belong originally to a song about—or beginning with—Cain and Abel, of which 
everything has been forgotten but the first verse and the tune. The opening verse 
(the only one given under the music) of a hymn or song in Sacred Hymns and Har- 
monies or Lancashire Sunday School Songs (c. 1855) seems to show a connection with 
the “ two brothers ”’ verse, and is in exactly the same metre : 

Good David, whose psalms have so often been sung, 

At first was not noble or grand ; 

But only a shepherd boy when he was young, 

Though afterwards king of the land. 
This rather suggests the former existence of an old song in praise of ploughmen (or 
farmers) and shepherds, in which various Biblical characters employed in such 
peaceful trades were instanced in turn—the tune also being used—as above noted— 
for the story of Samson and of Joseph. The Aldingbourne version was sent to me 
by the Rev. H. Y. Peckham some years ago as an “ old carol,’”’ and I have retained 
the description, which suggests that it was one of the Christmas ditties sung at the 
door by the Aldingbourne carollers, who included the obscure allegorical song ‘‘ Come, 
all you little streamers ” in their Christmas repertory.—A. G. G. 


16.—BRIAN O’ LYNN. 


SuNG By Mrs. EpMonpDson, 
SUNDERLAND Pr., August 12th, 1910. 


1, Bri - an O’-Lynn was a_ gen - tle-man born, He lived in a time when no 


clothes were worn ; When fash-ions came out Aa O’ - Sues he stopped in, I 
lon 


j 


think it-’ll do,” said Bri- an O’-Lynn, “It- do,......... It - 


Said Bri - an OQ’ = Lynn, ‘ll 
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Brian O’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 
He got him a sheepskin to make him a pair, 
With the skinny side out and the woolly side in : 
“ They’re beautiful warm ”’ said Brian O’Lynn. 
It'll do,” etc. 


3 Brian O’Lynn had no coat to put on, 
He got him a goatskin and made himself one ; 
He planted the horns right under his chin : 
“ They'll think they are pistols ’’ said Brian O’Lynn. 
“ It'll do,” etc. 


4 Brian O’Lynn had no wa-atch to wear, 
He got him a turnip and scooped it out fair ; 
He got a live cricket and put it within : 
“ They'll think it’s a ticker ”’ said Brian O’Lynn. 
“ It'll do,” ete. 


5 Brian O’Lynn had a house to his door, [? without door] 
With the sky for the roof and the ground for the floor, 
[A way ?] to jump out and a way to swim in: 
“ think it'll do” said Brian O’Lynn. 
“ It'll do,” etc, 


6 Brian O’Lynn went to fetch his wife home, 
He'd only one horse that was all skin and bone, 
But he seated her on it as neat as a pin : 
think it'll do” said Brian O’Lynan. 
“ It'll do,” etc. 


7 Brian O’Lynn, his wife and her mother, 
Were all going over the bridge together ; 
The bri-idge it broke and let them all in : 
“You'll find land at the bottom ”’ said Brian O’Lynn. 
“It'll do,”’ etc, 

I have omitted a verse before the last. This version was sung in Buckinghamshire 
amongst the lace-makers and makers of windsor chairs about 1860, “‘ and certainly 
earlier.”” Mrs. Edmondson learnt it from her mother. The tune is a form of 
“ Richard of Taunton Dean,” with a different refrain. 


TAM O’ THE LYNN. 


CuRISTIE’s TRADITIONAL BALLAD 
Arrs, Vol. I, p. 192. 


1.Tam o’ the Lin’ is no ve-ry wise, Fa fa lil-lie, He 
selt his sow and boucht a gryce,* Fa la, fa fa lil - lie, The 


gryce gaed oot and ne-ver came in, ‘A’  sor-row gae wi'her” quo 


* a young sow. P 
13 


| 
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*’ Tam o’ the Lin: Sing lind - ly, tind - ly, ican la_ lind - ly, 
— 
Ma, fa la, fa lil - lie. 


A version sung in Buchan, says Dean Christie, from time immemorial. His text 
is almost the same as the copy in Chambers’ Scottish Songs, 1829. Christie points 


out the likeness of the air to the tunes given in Chappell’s Popular Music under ‘‘ The 
Northern Lass,” 


SONG I. TOMMY LINN. 
From THE NoORTH-COUNTRY CHORISTER, 1802. 


Tommy Linn is a Scotchman born, 

His head is bald, and his beard is shorn ; 
He has a cap made of a hare skin, 

An elder man is Tommy Linn. 


Tommy Linn has no boots to put on, 

But two calves’ skins, and the hair it was on ; 
They are open at the side and the water goes in : 
Unwholesome boots, says Tommy Linn. 


Tommy Linn has a mare of the gray, 
Lam’d of all four, as I hear say ; 

It has the farcy all over the skin : 

It’s a running yade, says Tommy Linn, 


Tommy Linn no bridle had to put on, 

But two mouse’s tails, and them he put on ; 
Tommy Linn had no saddle to put on 

But two urchin skins, and them he put on. 


Tommy Linn went to yonder hall, 

Went hipping and skipping among them all ; 
They ask’d what made him come so boldly in, 
I’m come a wooing, said Tommy Linn, 


Tommy Linn went to the church to be wed, 

The bride followed after, hanging down her head ; 
She hung down her cheeks, she hung down her chin ; 
This is a gloomy queen, says Tommy Linn. 


Tommy Linn’s daughter sat on the ‘ stair,’ 
Oh, dear father, gin I be not fair ! 

The stairs they broke, and she fell in, 

You are fair enough now, says Tommy Linn. 
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Tommy’s Linn’s daughter sat on the ‘ brig,’ 
Oh, dear father, gin I be not trig ! 

The bridge it broke and she fell in, 

You are trig enough now, says Tommy Linn, 


Tommy Linn, and his wife, and his wife’s mother, 
They all fell into the fire together ; 

They that lay undermost got a hot skin, 

We are not [? hot) enough, says Tommy Linn. 


A humorous old song, no version of which has hitherto been printed in the Journal. 
Halliwell found one verse of it “‘ in a little black-letter work by W. Wager, printed 
about the year 1560.’ See his Nursery Rhymes of England. This verse tells how 


Bryan O Lin, and his wife and wife’s mother 
All went over a bridge together : 

The bridge was loose, and they-all tumbled in, 
What a precious concern ! cried Bryan O Lin. 


Halliwell admits having “ slightly altered” the lines, probably for good reason. 

“Thom of Lyn” is a dance of the shepherds in Wedderburn’s Complaynt of Scotland, 
1549, and “ Young Thomlin ”’ is an air in a medley, inserted 1600-1620 in Wood's 
MS. and printed in Forbes’ Cantus. A “ ballet of Thomalyn ”’ was licensed in 1558. 
Leyden and, later, Child seem to assume that these were all early versions of the fairy 
ballad of “ Tamlane ”’ or “ Tam Lin,” but there seems no proof of this, especially if 
the song here printed can be traced to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Fugitive verses are still sung traditionally. Chambers prints a version ‘“ obtained 
from recitation ”’ in his Scottish Songs, 1829, and a different one in his Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, the former, a text of six verses, beginning like Christie’s, the latter 


(four verses) with 
Tam o’ the linn cam’ up the gait 
Wi’ twenty puddings on a plate, 
And every pudding had a pin, [wooden peg] 
“ We'll eat them a’ ”’ quo Tam o’ the linn. 


Halliwell prints three different verses, separately, in his Nursery Rhymes (1843), 
Maidment two in his New Book of Old Ballads, 1844. Samuel Lover, in the chapter 
on “ Ballads and Ballad Singers ”’ in his /rish Legends and Stories, gives verses 2 and 
4 of the Buckinghamshire version, and Alfred Williams in his Folk Songs of the Upper 
Thames a text of seven verses, five of which are much the same as the Buckingham- 
shire form, and have nearly the same refrain. Mr. Williams states that the song was 
a favourite one along the Thames side from Malmesbury to Faringdon, and in the 
neighbouring Cotswold villages as far as Aldsworth. One verse of this version runs : 


Bryan O’Lynn had no shirt to his back, 
So he went to his neighbours to borrow a sack, 
He puckered the meal-bag up under his chin— 
“Oh, they'll take it for rufiles,”” says Bryan O’Lynn. 
“ It'll do,” etc. 
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Little coherence as there may be between the different verses of this quaint old song, 
it is still possible to sort them into two divisions, in one of which a half-witted hero 
makes half-witty comments upon various accidents which befall himself and his 
family—whether they fall into the fire or the water or sink in a bog. In the other, 
a beggarly Irishman or Scot exhibits the ludicrous make-shifts of poverty in the 
matter of clothing and adornment, food and bedding. It seems to me possible that 
these latter verses may be last relics of a song written in derision of the rude habits 
and scanty clothing of the Celt, whether Scottish or Irish. This primitive simplicity 
was likely to be an ancient taunt against the Irish (and, later, the Highlanders of 
Scotland). See in Froissart’s Chronicles the account given by a scandalized English 
squire, Henry Christead, of his trouble in persuading the four Irish kings to don 
more seemly apparel when they put themselves under the obeisance of the King of 
England (Richard II). “ They had one use, which 1 knew well was used in their 
country, and that was, they did wear no breeches. I caused breeches of linen cloth 
to be made for them. While I was with them I caused them to leave many rude 
things, as well in clothing as in other causes. Much ado I had at the first to cause 
them to wear gowns of silk furred with minnever and gray ; for before these kings 
thought themselves well apparelled when they had on a mantle. They rode always 
without saddles or stirrups, and with great pain I made them to ride after our usage.’’* 

A century and a half later, Edmund Spenser, in his View of the Present State of 
Ireland, speaks of the Irish mantle which served the Irishman for “‘ howsing, bedding, 
and clothing,” and of the law which had been made against wearing of “ Irish 
apparrell,’’ but never by those in charge enforced upon the “‘ poore wretches of that 
country, which are not woorth the price of English apparrell,”’ nor yet upon the abler 
sort, because “‘ the bare countrey (say they) doth yeelde noe better,’’ and their mantle 
and leather quilted jack were the most convenient in travelling and camping. Two 
figures of “ Wild Irish” temp. Elizabeth are reproduced from MS. Add. 2833 in 
Green’s Illustrated Shorter History, showing the mantle and bare legs and feet of one 
man, and the quilted coat and primitive kilt above the bare knees of the other—a 
soldier. Other illustrations, from Derrick’s Image of Ireland, 1581, also show the 
rude Irish dress of the period. 

From such evidence it seems, as I have said, possible that the original song was an 
English satire upon the rude shifts and unruffled complacency of the savage Gael— 
whether Irish or Scotch. The North-Country Chorister contains, besides the song of 
“ Tommy Linn,” another called ‘‘ The Bonny Scot made a Gentleman,’’ which derides 
the clothing worn by the beggarly Scotsman before England transformed him into 
agentleman. This song probably had a political meaning at the time it was written. 

As for the tune, Christie’s air, with its ‘“‘ Fa la, fa la, fa lillie’ refrain, might well 
be the “ Thom of Lyn” dance-tune of the Scottish shepherds in the “ Complaynt 
of Scotland,” and the tune of the “ ballet of Thomalyn ”’ licensed in 1558.—A. G. G. 


* Newbolt’s “ Froissart in Britain,” p, 189. 
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17—I WONDER WHEN I’M TO BE MARRIED. 


[THe BARGAIN. | 


FIRST VERSION, 


Contributed to the MANCHESTER 
Guarpian, Aug. 2, 1907, by “ L.G.” 


| 


ne - ver be mar-ried, Be - fore all my i ty de - cays. 


“ L. G.” who wrote to the Manchester Guardian from Hazel Grove, near Stockport, 
enclosing the above tune “ as we children used to sing it more than sixty years ago ”’ 
[#.e. c. 1845] sent four verses, of which the first (under the music) and the last were 
printed, the last being 

They'll all be ready by Sunday, 
Ay, by Sunday, yes, by Sunday, 


They ll all be ready by Sunday, 
And I shall be fine as a queen, 


SECOND VERSION, 


Noted by A. G. GitcnuristT. LEARNT BY Mrs. GILCHRIST IN 
DUMFRIESSHIRE, ¢. 1855. 


Vivace. 
¢ == 
“won - derwhenI’m to be mar-ried, 


mar - ried, I won - derwhen I’m to be mar - ried, 


- fore my beau - ty de CAYS...0006 


. 
1. I’m a-fraid I shall ne- ver be mar - ried, Ay, be 
ps 
a mar - ried, Yes, be mar - ried, I’m _a-fraid I _ shall 
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2 My shoes they are gone to be mended, 
Mended, mended, 
My shoes they are gone to be mended, 
My petticoat to be dyed green. 


3 And shall I not then be a bargain, 
A bargain, a bargain, 
And shall I then not be a bargain 
For someone to carry away ! 


My mother learnt this old song at Moffat, from an old blind Scotch minister, in the 
‘fifties of last century. She used as a young girl to go for long walks with him, and 
when either or both were beginning to flag, he would strike up the lively air and song 
as a marching-tune, to which they stepped out with renewed briskness. 

A version of it was revived in 1907 by Madame Yvette Guilbert, who told a cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian that she had discovered it in an old MS., 
dated 1710, of French songs collected and transcribed by a Comte de Guiselin, who 
included it in his collection as a ‘ souvenir of a happy visit to England.” Her 
version included the verses beginning ‘‘ 1 wonder when I shall be married,” “ My 
father has forty good shillings,” and “ My shoes they are gone to be mended,” with 
the usual repetitions, the last being 


Oh! won’t I then be a bargain, 
Oh! a bargain, such a bargain 
For someone to carry away ! 


Madame Guilbert thought that the Count might have heard it at Vauxhall, and 
retained an imperfect remembrance of it, and she took some pleasure, says this 
correspondent, in speculating on the chances of being the first to sing it publicly in 
England for nearly two centuries. Traditional versions, however, whether it was 
ever sung at Vauxhall or not, seem to have been pretty widely known. A west- 
country fragment sent to Word-Lore, Vol. ii, p. 18 (1927) ran : 


And I'll have a new white petticoat, 
And I’ll have a new straw hat, 
And I'll be married to-morrow, 
And what do ye think of that ? 


My father’s a Justice o’ Peace, 
My mother does nothing but spin, 
And I’m but a poor little maid, 
And money comes slowly in. 
And I'll have a new, etc. 


This is reminiscent of the version “ Slichtit Nancy” in Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table 
Miscellany, 1724—whose father is a “ delver of dykes” and herself a “ fine fodgel 
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[plump] lass,” and “the money comes linkin’ in. 
Johnson’s Museum in this form : 


Later, the song appeared in 


MY FATHER HAS FORTY GOOD SHILLINGS. 


Jounson’s Museum, 5, 1797. 


| 

= 
l. My a-ther has for - ty good shil-lings, Ha, ha, good shillings, And 
My 


mo - ther isright wil-ling, Ha, ha, right wil-ling, That 


SSS = == SSS SE: 


me - ver a daugh-ter but I; And I wonderwhenI’m to be mar-ried, 
I shall have all whenshe die. It’s timeto catch haud of some-bo - dy, 


Ha, ha, be mar-ried, My beau - ty be-gins to de - cay; 
Ha, ha, some - bo - dy, Be - fore it be a’ run a - way. 


And I! 


when be mar - ried! 


wonder 


Mr. Kidson supplied me some time ago with some notes upon the history of the 
song, which, he states, is a seventeenth-century production, copies being found in 
the Roxburgh and Douce collections, . 

It appears, without a tune, in Ritson’s Scottish Songs, 1794, the words being the 
same as in Johnson’s Museum. Ritson mentions a black-letter ballad “ intitled 
* The maiden’s sad complaint for want of a husband, to the new west-country tune, 
or Hogh, when shall I be married, by L. W.’ ( a misprint as it should seem for J. W., 
i.e. John Wade) the 1st, 2nd, and 5th stanzas whereof, for there are fourteen in all, 
are either taken from or have given rise to the present song, the reader shall judge 
for himself.’’ Ritson then quotes three verses, the first being much the same as 
those above : 


Oh, when shall I be married, 
Hogh be married, 

My beauty begins to decay. 
"Tis time to find out somebody, 
Hogh somebody, 

Before it is quite gone away. 


Then comes the “ forty good shillings’ verse, followed by presents of “ ladle” 
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and “‘ cradle” by mother and aunt. There was probably a long list of more or less 
ridiculous possessions, including, in a traditional Yorkshire version, 


a mug and a trencher, 
And a candlestick made of clay. 


Though doubtfully of real folk-origin in its earliest form, the song has long been 
current amongst the folk, as is evident from the variety of forms and verses still 
existing. It forms the counterpart of the many songs of rustic wooing of which 
‘“ Richard of Taunton Dean ” is a late example. The suitor who boasts of his pro- 
vision for the winter as one pickled herring (‘I ha’e laid a herring in saut ’’) and 
demands an immediate answer, as he warns the maid “I canna come ilka day to 
woo,” is an earlier example of these farcical songs, and there is an early English 
version with a similar refrain. Like catalogues of worthless possessions form the 
jesting substance of many old songs, and the subject was one which would lend itself 
to improvised verses by rustic wits, laughing perchance at their own poverty.—A.G.G, 
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THREE FOLK-BALLADS AND TUNES FROM 
SCARCE PRINTED SOURCES. 


WitTH Notes ry A. G. GILCHRIST. 


In the Journal, Vol. vi, p. 32, Mr. Frank Kidson quoted a stock tune for ‘‘ Lord 
Lovel”’ from Sam Cowell’s 120 Comic Songs, c. 1850, published by Davidson. There 
are in the same miscellaneous collection other folk-ballads—some only slightly 
touched up, others travestied as in the well-known cases of ‘ Villikens and his Dinah,” 
which is a burlesque version of a serious ballad of ‘ William and Diana,” and “ Billy 
Taylor ’’—which retains a form of the traditional ‘‘ William Taylor” tune and 
ballad, but livens it up by a “ tiddy iddy’”’ chorus. But occasionally Sam seems to 
have passed the original words as good enough without alteration, as in ‘“‘ Dumble 
Dum Deary ” (Richard of Taunton Dean) and such old songs as ‘‘ The Lincolnshire 
Poacher,” “‘ The Warbling Wagoner,” and “ What shall we have for dinner, Mrs. 
Bond ? ’’( a nursery song there said to be from The Mayor of Garrett). 

As the “ Villikens and his Dinah ”’ air is the basis of about as many triple-time 
tunes to folk-ballads as ‘‘ The Banks of Sweet Dundee”’ is of common-time ones, it 
may be of interest to reproduce it here, as sung by the comic singers of the middle 
of last century—a period when the folk-song was apt to be considered a comic thing, 
and improved by being made more comical, if possible. Each verse of ‘“ Villikens” 
is introduced by gag, and it is the same with “ Billy Taylor.”” A generation is 
growing—or has grown—up that knows not Villikens, and as these printed copies 
of eighty years ago are not easily accessible, this is the needful apology for inserting 
two or three of these old versions in the Journal.—A. G. G. 


VILLIKENS AND HIS DINAH. 


From Sam CoweE.t’s 120 Comic SonGs, c. 1850. 


It is of a rich mer-chant I am_ go-ing for’ to tell, Who 


had for a daugh - ter an un- kim-mon nice young. gal; Her 
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name it was Di - nah, just six - teen years old, With a 
+ wer - ry large for - tin in sil -i-ver and_ gold. 


Repeat 8 for Chorus. 


Singe - in - ral i, too - ral - li, too - ral - li da. 


18.—_COLLINS BRUSH: THE DEW THAT FLIES OVER 
THE MULBERRY TREE. 


(Tue THREE SISTERS, OR THE LADY IN THE WEST.] 


From F. Kipson’s MS. No. 34, ec. 1800. 


The “ Three Sisters” tune printed by Davies Gilbert in the second edition of his 
Christmas Carols (it is not in the first, 1822) as one of “‘ Two Ancient Ballads ”’ has 
hitherto appeared to be the first printed copy of this air. The ballad, with a 
Northumbrian tune and a different refrain, is in Miss Mason’s Nursery Rhymes and 
Country Songs, 1877 (and reprinted in English County Songs, p. 6, ‘“‘ There was a 
lady in the west”’). This is probably the tune given in Stokoe’s Northumbrian 
Minstrelsy, 1882, which, however, I have not seen. Davies Gilbert’s tune is used in 
Baring-Gould’s Garland of Country Songs. The version above printed I found in 
an old fiddler’s MS. tune-book. From internal evidence most of the tunes must have 
been transcribed very early in the nineteenth century, but a portion may have been 
written down at an earlier date. The queer title ‘‘ Collins Brush” is derived from 
an actor named Collins, who gave an entertainment “ The Evening Brush ’”’ from 
1775 to 1793. “ The Dew that flies over the Mulberry Tree ”’ seems to have been one 
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of his songs—which would take this copy of the tune back into the eighteenth century. 
The same tune, in a rather different form, is also used for ‘‘ The Outlandish Knight.” 
See Journal, Vol. vii, p. 74, for a Lancashire variant sung to “ The Cruel Ship’s 
Carpenter.” 

Six versions of this very old riddle-song are given by Child. All the versions I 
ha¥e seen have a double refrain—the north-country ones of 


Lay the bent to the bonny broom 


Fa lang the dillo, dillo, dee. 


the south-country ones of 


Jennifer, gentle, and rosemary, 
. . . . . 


As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


“ Dew ” is generally supposed to mean “ doo ” =dove. 

Broadwood’s note under “ The Seaside, or the Elfin Knight, Journal, 
Vol. iii, pp. 14-16. for protective magic signified by the herbs occurring in such 
hero which frequently occur in contests of wits between human and demoniac 
beings.—A. G. G, 


19.—WHEN I WAS A MAID, O THEN. 


Sam wees 120 Comic SonGs, c. 1850. 


- 
===: 


1,When I was a maid, O then, O then, When was a maid, oO 
then, As ma - nybrightstars as ap- pear inthe sky, 
$ — 
So ma-ny lo - vers were caught by my eye, ie was a__—iobeau ty 


then, O then, Bat I was a beau - ty then. 
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From The North-Country Choristey, 1802 


SONG III, 


(THe JoyruL MAID AND SORROWFUL WIFE.] 


My gown was of the London black, 
Many a yard about ; 
My petticoat of the scarlet red, 
And laced unto my foot. 
And then I was a maid, a maid, 
And joy came to me then ; 
Of meat and drink, and rich cloathing 
I’m sure I wanted none. 


My stockings was of the primrose coour [sic] 
The half of them was silk, 
My shoes was of the Spanish leather, 
My buckles was of gilt. 
And then, etc. 


My smock was of the white linen 
As white as the driven snow ; 
The belt that was about my middle 
Was silk and silver O. 

And then, etc. 


The beads hang black about my neck, 
And many a ring within ; 
The blue lawn that was on my head 
Was well worth ten shillings. 

And then, etc. 


There came a young man to my bedside 
And asked me if I would wed ; 
He was so full of courtesy 
I agreed to what he said. 
And then I was a wife, a wife, 
And sorrow came to me then ; 
Of care and strife, and weary life ; 
I’m sure I wanted none. 


My gown was of the London black 
Ard never a yard about ; 
My petticoat of the russet grey, 
And rags unto my foot. 

And then, etc. 


My stockings of the primrose colour 
And clouted round about ; 
My shoes was of the Spanish leather, 
The bottoms of them was out. 

And then, etc. 
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My smock was of the unbleach’d yarn 
And many a hole.within, 
The belt that was about my middle 
Was a good leather string. 

And then, etc. 


The beads hang black about my neck 
And never a ring within, 
The blue lawn [that was} on my head 
Was scarce worth one farthing. 

And then, etc. 

The words attached to this tune in Sam Cowell’s 120 Comic Songs (c. 1850) are a 
modern edition of an old song of which a traditional Yorkshire version appears in 
Mr. Frank Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, unfortunately attached to a tune reminiscent 
of the early Victorian “ I’ll hang my harp on a willow-tree.”” Sam Cowell's tune is 
a rather more elaborate version of the tune ‘‘ When I was a maid”’ (The world it 
went very well then) in Miss Mason’s Nursery Rhymes, but the tune here printed 
repeats a melodic phrase which only occurs once in Miss Mason’s traditional version. 
The full title of the small ballad-collection from which the above text is taken is 
“ The North-Country Chorister ; an unparalled variety of Excellent Songs, collected 
and published together for general Amusement, by a Bishoprick Ballad Singer.” 
It was published at Durham in 1802 and edited by Ritson in his Northern Garlands. 
From this little volume comes also the ‘“‘ Tommy Linn ” text in the present number 
of the Journal, which has not printed any version of either song before. 

From internal evidence the song appears to be of some antiquity. A West-Country 
version, ‘‘ The Maid and the Wife,” was contributed to Word-Lore, Vol. 2 (1927), 
p. 17, by Miss Mary Corner of Wellington (Somerset), but without tune. The tune 
given above sounds like an old dance-air.—A. G. G. 


20.—OLD NICK IN LOVE. 


(Tue Temprep Lapy, oR MADAM, WILL you WALK.] 


From Tue BritisH MINSTREL, 


Lively, but not too fast. vol. 2. (1842) ) P. 299. 

[O John- ie, O John - ie, ———r can the mat-ter be ?...... That I love this 
led - dy, And she loves na’ me, her sake, I must 

must dee, And for ov sake Imust dee!] 
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In an old musical magazine of nearly ninety years ago—The British Minstrel— 
which published a series of ‘ Old and Scarce Melodies”’ I found the above tune. 
The second half of it has long been used as a chorus tacked on to the more modern 
edition of the old Scotch song “‘ The Barring of the Door,” this added refrain being 


O, the barring of oor door weel, weel, weel, 
And the barring of oor door weel. 


—which looks like an imitation of 


Madam, will you walk with me, me, me, 
O madam, will you walk with me ? 


in some versions of the “ Keys of Heaven.” 

“Old Nick in Love”’ is described in the British Minstrel as “an old ballad air 
formerly common in the coal mining districts of Scotland ’’—that is, it was “ old” 
in 1842—the date of the magazine. The name remained a puzzle until amongst the 
“ fireside nursery stories ’’ in Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, | came upon a 
version, partly told in prose as a story, of ““ Madam, will you walk with me” under 
the title ‘‘ The Tempted Lady,” and discovered that in this Scotch version of the old 
dialogue-song the suitor is in reality ‘‘ Auld Nick himsel’ disguised as a gentleman,” 
who began to make love to the young leddy ’’—offering her first “‘ a pennyworth of 
preens ”’ to walk with him ; later, “‘ a pair of shoon, One made in Sodom, the tother 


in Rome,” and finally 
the hale of Bristol town, 
With coaches rolling up and down. 


The “‘ tempted lady ” succumbs to this magnificent bribe (perhaps reminiscent of the 
Temptation in the Wilderness), consents, and the devil straightway flies off with her. 
I have set a verse of this under the music, which seems to belong to a similar copy, 
with 

And for her sake I must dee, dee, dee, 

And for her sake I must dee ! 


for its refrain. In other versions of this well-known song, which has sometimes a 
happier (but probably improved) ending, one of the bribes offered is 


a coach and six, 
With six black horses as black as pitch. 


Possibly this once signified the lady’s funeral obsequies when her soul had been 
claimed by the devil ! é; 

Mr. Frank Kidson noted a variant of this tune amongst children in Yorkshire— 
also sung to the ‘“‘ Madam, I will give you a pennyworth of pins” words. This I 
quote below. For other tunes and texts see Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 85-88. Mr. Cecil 
Sharp’s ‘‘ My Man John ”’ version (p. 88) is also a variant of the ‘‘ Old Nick in love ” 
tune. 
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MADAM, I WILL BUY YOU A PENNYWORTH OF PINS. 


Noted by Frank KIpson. SuNG AT SCARBOROUGH. 


See also a Yorkshire version in Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes (4th ed.), 1846 ; others 
in English County Songs, p. 32, Miss Mason’s Nursery Rhymes, 1877, and “ Blue 
Muslin,” No. 22 in Songs of the West. Baring Gould also gives, in his notes on the 
song, a ““ My man John ”’ version, in which John advises his master that only gold 
will win the lady, and is rewarded by a box of gold when his words come true, for 


*Twas gold, 'twas gold that did win her, 


her cupidity rejecting the “ keys of his heart,”’ but accepting the “ keys of his chest.” 
In other versions the lady remains firm in her refusal from beginning to end, thus 
still hinting at a temptation rather than a wooing.—A. G. G. 
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NOTE ON TWO EARLY MS. COPIES OF THE MANX 
TRADITIONAL CAROL “WE HAPPY HERDSMEN HERE.” 


By A. G. GILCHRIST. 


21.-WE HAPPIE HERDSMEN, 


FIRST VERSION. 


FrRoM THE SHANN M.S. 
[B.M. Add. MS. 38,599.] 


TRIPLIX. 
We hap - pie hirds - men _heere, Maye 
TENOR 
P We hap- pie hirds - men heere, Maye singe and 
BAssus. 
We hap-pie hirds - men heere, Maye singe and eke re - 
== 
q = Ss =F 
singe and eke re - joice, For An - gels bright and clear 
‘ eke re - joice, For An -gels bright and clear We sawe, and 
- joice, For’ An - gels bright and clear sawe,and hard a 
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= 


We sawe, and hard a voice,We sawe, and hard a_ voice. 


a j 
hard a_ voice, We SAWE,..:00000000. and hard a voice. 
=a - ted 
voice, We sawe, hard a voice. 


2 Glad tidings they us told, 
The Kynge of all mankind 
Newborn and in clothes fould 
They say we shall Him find. 


3 At Bethlem in a stall 
And eke his mother free, 
Great comfort to us all, 
Oh blessed maie he be. 


4 Now let us with much joy 
In haste to Bethlem trudge, 
To see that Blessed Boy 
That once must be our Judge. 


5 When we to Bethlem came 
We sawe, as it was said, 
That Child of glorious fame, 
In manger he was laid. 


6 We shepherdes doune did fall 
And synge with voise on hie, 
The Angylls said we shall 
Sing glorie in excelsie.* 


7 Allhail! OChrist. O Kynge! 
All hail, O Virgin’s Son ! 
We pray Thee us to bring 
In heaven with the to woon ;[wonne = dwell] 


*.Such methods of dealing with a difficult rhyme may be found in other verse of the same 
period. In Christopher Tye’s A ctes of the A postles, 1553, from which several of our fine old 
psalm-tunes, such as “ Southwark ” * and “ Winchester ” (Old) are derived—the ‘ Actes ”’ being 
“ translated into Englyshe Metre,’ ‘ chapter by chapter, by one who was a better musician than 
poet—Tye rhymes “ far and nye” and ‘“ Samarye ” [Samaria]; and in the Gude and Godlie 
ym ws 1567, of the Wedderburn brothers “ Hosanna” appears as ‘‘ Osan’’—to rhyme with 
“ Gudeman.”’ 
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8 Where we the Father may 
See with the Holy Ghost, 
Him magnify alway 
With all the Heav’nly Host. 

Some divergencies in the above text (Miss Broadwood’s transcription) from Dr. 

Dunstan’s reading of the MS. are confirmed by a reference to the Carlisle copy. 

Dr, Dunstan omits the “ excelsie ” verse, which only occurs in the Shann version. 


WEE HAPPY HEARDSMEN. 


SECOND VERSION, 


ALTUS.* 
3 Voc. From MS. Part-Book, CARLISLE mueredere rw 
Wee hap- py heardsmen here, may singe and eke sefeyes: for an - gells 


bright & cleare, wee saw & heard their voice, Weesaw & heard their voice. 


* Or‘ Triplex,’ as in the Shann copy. 


BASSUS. 
t 3 Voc. From MS. Part-Book, CaRLISLE CATHEDRAL, 1637, 
j 
Wee hap-pyheards-men here, may singe & eke re-joyce, for an -gells 
bright & cleare, Wee saw & heard yr voice, Wee saw .. . . . . & heard yr voice. 


t Modern F clef substituted for an obsolete form. 


The Carlisle text follows the Shann copy closely in the first four verses, omits v. 5, 
and ends thus: 
All Haile 6 Christ our Kinge, 
All Haile 6 Virgin’s sonne ; 
Wee pray thee us to bring 
In Heaven with thee to wonne : 


Where wee ye Father may 
See, with ye Holy Ghost, 
And glorify alway 

Him that of might is most. 
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This, though transcribed later, would appear to be an earlier version than the Shann 
copy, as the Gloria Patri at the close retains an archaic sixteenth-century form of 
ascription which seems to have been altered in the Shann version. In an English 
Psalter of 1576 the Gloria Patri after the Venite begins 

All laud and prayse be to the Lord 

O that of might art most ! 
There are also early Scottish psalter forms of the same phrase, with ‘ micht’ and 
‘maist ’ in place of ‘ might ’ and ‘ most.’ The Manx traditional version of the carol 
is less corrupt than might have been expected. The old word ‘ won’ [dwell] has 
disappeared from this, though still current in eighteenth-century Scotland and 
Lancashire, as in the Scotch song 


“* There’s auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen ” 


and in Collier’s “‘ Tummus and Meary ” Lancashire dialogue: “‘ Then aw asht him 
wheer Jack 0’ Ned’s wooant . . his feyther and moother wooan at Rossenda ; 
but his gronny’s alive, and wooans wi’ his noant Margery.” 

When, in editing the Clague Collection for the Journal, I included in the English 
section the traditional Anglo-Manx carol ““ We happy herdmen here ” (see Journal, 
Vol. vii, pp. 281-2), I expressed the hope that a copy of this carol, which seemed to 
bear marks of a cultured origin, might some day come to light in print. But a more 
interesting thing than a printed copy has been discovered, for already, had I known 
it, the carol had been found (a) as a three-part song, of unknown authorship and 
composition, in a collection of Elizabethan music transcribed c. 1635 by Thomas 
Smith, afterwards bishop of Carlisle ; and (}) in a manuscript book, dated 1591-1627, 
in the British Museum, transcribed by Thomas Shann, priest, and known as the 
Shann MSS. (B.M. Add. MS. 38,599). This was the commonplace book of the Shann 
family of Methley, Yorkshire, containing an appendix of “ Certaine pretie songes 
. . . drawn together by Sir Richard Shann, Priest, 1611.’’ (The “sir” here 
denotes a priest, not a knight.) 

The Carlisle MS., though a little later, provides the more accurate copy both of 
music and text, but unfortunately only the Triplex (or Alto) and Bass parts are 
extant, the Tenor part being lost. The Shann MS. contains some obvious mistakes 
of the music copyist, but possesses two more verses than the Carlisle copy. Miss 
Broadwood’s and my own attention was called to the Shann version by one of our 
members, Mr. J. K. Hudson, who had seen a transcription in Dr. Ralph Dunstan’s 
New Book of Christmas Carols, 1923. This copy, however, had been slightly altered 
and corrected to suit modern ideas of harmony, and Miss Broadwood kindly made 
for me an exact transcript from the original MS. in the British Museum, from which 
the version here is derived.* For convenience of reading, it has been put into modern 

* Owing to Miss Broadwood’s sudden and lamented death, I have been unable to compare my 


copy with the original transcript, and to verify one or two spellings and the repetitions of the 
words under the music,—A. G, G, 
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notation and barred (the Alla Breve time-signature is given in the Carlisle copy). 
Though the Tenor part is missing from the Carlisle music, the Alto and Bass parts 
are of value in checking the Shann version and giving the correct notes where Thomas 
Shann seems to have been a careless copyist. 

The Carlisle part-books containing the Altus and Bassus of the song have an almost 
romantic history. In 1916, a friend of Mr. James Walter Brown of Carlisle—the 
latter long a chorister in the Cathedral, and an historical and musical antiquarian— 
bought from an old book-stall in Edinburgh two ancient MS. music-books which had 
once belonged to Carlisle Cathedral. He died shortly afterwards, and his widow 
presented the books to Mr. Brown. A full description of their rare and interesting 
contents may be found in two articles by Mr. Brown on “‘ Some Elizabethan Lyrics ” 
in the Cornhill Magazine for May, 1920, and September, 1921. The books, two 
oblong volumes, stitched in parchment covers, bear the label of the Dean and Chapter 
of Carlisle in eighteenth-century printing, and inside the front cover of each volume 
is the dated autograph of the original owner, ‘‘ Thomas Smith, Jan. 8: Ann : 1637.” 

This Thomas Smith (1614-1701), born at Asby, Westmorland, entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in 1631, and by 1637 was a Fellow and Tutor of his college, the books 
being evidently transcribed while he was at Oxford, during which time he seems to 
have been a member of a small musical society there. He became Canon of Carlisle 
in 1660, Dean in 1671, and Bishop from 1684 till his death in 1701, gave an organ to 
the Cathedral, and bequeathed his books to its library. These old part-books, as 
Mr. Brown thinks, were probably included in a quantity of other books cast out of 
the library in that dangerously drastic period, the ’fifties of last century. Besides 
the carol which is our present study, they include a song-cycle by Richard Nicholson, 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the late sixteenth century. An echo of this 
song-dialogue, ‘‘ John and Joan,” has come down to later times in folk-song. By 
mistake, the “‘ Happie Herdsmen ”’ was at first attributed to Alf. Ferrabosco the 
Younger, but Mr. Brown saw later that Ferrabosco’s name had only been appended 
to a composition following the carol on the same page, and the composer remains 
unknown. 

On comparing the three-part song with the Manx carol-tune, it is evident that if 
the latter did originally derive from it there are but a few thin strands of connection 
left. A Tudor three-part song is not easily convertible into a solo. And yet there 
are fragments which do suggest such a derivation, such as the descending scalar 
phrase of six notes which is common to both, ‘and |the passage : 


(a) Shann. (b) Carlisle. 
a 4 j —-4 1 
— 
1$7 


N 


in the three-part song, which appears in the perhaps rubbed-down form : 


] — 4 


in the Manx tune. But the first two phrases in the Manx carol may have been 
influenced in the eighteenth century by the very similar opening of Dr. Croft’s Proper 
Tune to Ps. 136 (known also as “Croft’s 148th’’). Miss Broadwood has pointed out 
the likeness of phrases in the ‘‘ Happy Herdsman ”’ composition to the old air 
“ Western wind, when wilt thou blow ? ” (which is the subject of Masses by Taverner, 
Tye and Shepheard), particularly in this passage from “* Western Wind ” 


See Wooldridge’s edition of Chappell’s Popular Music for this tune. 

Lastly, as regards the form of the carol-verses, John Pullain, divine and poet (1517- 
1565), and John Craig—John Knox’s one-time colleague—(1512 ?—1600) used the 
same double-rhyming Tudor quatrain of 6.6.6.6. metre, but softened its abruptness 
by a change into 4.4.4.4. Craig, in the Scottish Metrical Psalter of 1564, uses it for 
his version of Psalm 136, and the break into 4.4.4.4. may have been originally sug- 
gested by the recurring refrain of that Psalm : 


The Lord of Lords praise ye 

Whose mercies ay do dure ; 

Great wonders only hee 

Doth work by his great power; [probably pronounced ‘ pooer ’} 
[Ref.| For certainly 

His mercies dure 

Most firme and sure 

Eternally. - 


It is curious to note that Shann, Smith, and Shepherd (the music-teacher who 
seems to have brought the carol into the Isle of Man) were all north-country men, 
rather suggesting a north-country origin for the carol. In any case it illustrates a 
very interesting survival of Tudor song in the Isle of Man, paralleled by the “‘ Unny- 
sup’ song and custom (see Journal, Vol. vii, pp. 190-4) which in the Island have 
come down from “ The Hunt is up” of the reign of Henry VIII, probably through 
the Stanleys—for centuries lords of Man—and their Lancashire retinue. 
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THE FOLK-SONG EXPEDITION TO HOLLAND 
AND GERMANY. 


AT the explicit request of the committee I am giving a very full report of the expe- 
dition to the Continent jointly organised by the British Music Society and the Folk- 
Song Society last January. An account which I wrote for the Musical Times (April, 
1929) is here reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of that journal. The ap- 
pended programme was never sung in its entirety, the last group being variously cut 
according to the exigencies of time. It was selected on artistic rather than purely 
scholarly grounds. Members of the Committee of the Folk-Song Society suggested 
songs which they thought ought to be included in any representative programme of 
British folk-song and the singers also were invited to submit their choice of favourites. 
It was intended to be as representative and therefore as “ scientific ’’ as possible, but 
the final selection was determined by the fact that it had to be presented to an 
audience as an attractive musical programme. 


The singers were : 


Miss MARIE Howes, of Oxford. 

Miss ADELAIDE RIND, of London, a member of the F.S.S. 
Miss DENNE PARKER, of Birmingham. 

Mr. HuGH Haworti, of Eton. 

Mr. Ernest J. Potts, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The initials after the names of the songs in the following list refer to these singers. 
T.C. is Mr. Tom CLouGH who played the Northumbrian Small-pipes. 


PROGRAMME. 
BALLADS AND DRAMATIC SONGS. 
BrnnorizE. (North Country) arr. Whittaker. All, 
Tue TREES THEY DO GROW HIGH. (Hertfordshire) ary. Sweeting. All, 
Hicu GERMANY. (West Country) ary. Gould & Sharp. E. J.P, 
Lorp RENDAL. (West Country) ary. Sharp. H.H, 
Tue NIGHTINGALE. (U.S.A.) ary. Sharp. M.H, 
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PROGRAMME—continued. 


LOVE SONGS. 
SEARCHING FOR LAMBS. 
A BoL_p YouNG FARMER. 
THe Loyat Lover. (Devon) 
I Love my Love. (Cornwall) 


SMALL-PIPES. 


KEEL Row. Shields Variations. 
HA’PENNY. 
Dear ! 


SEA SONGS. 
Shanties (with chorus). 
THE DarK-EYED SAILor. 
In HEBRID SEAS (unaccomp.) 
My JOHNNIE WAS A SHOEMAKER. 
In SWANSEA Town. (Hampshire) 
MISCELLANEOUS SONGS. 


Three Children’s Songs : 
Tue Two MAGIcIANs. 


I WILL GIVE MY LOVE AN APPLE. 
TRIPPING UP THE GREEN GRASS. 


(Middlesex) 
MarLey. (Northumbria) arr. 
Tue Crone’s Litt. (Hebrides) arr. 
Two Religious Songs : 
SMOORING PRAYER (trio). (Hebrides). arr. 
Tue EVENING PRAYER. (Devon). arr. 
Street Cries; (London). 
LAVENDER AND PRIMROSES. 
Tue Preer 0’ DuNDEE. (Lowland Scottish) arr. 
I WILL WALK WITH MY Love. (Irish) arr. 
SMALL-PIPES. 
Kirty’s RAMBLEs. Jig. 
: Harvest Home. Reel. 
DuRHAM RANGER. Hornpipe. 
CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
Tue HOLLy AND THE Ivy. (Gloucestershire) ary. 
I saw THREE Suips. (Northumbrian Version) arr. 
WASSAIL SONG (with chorus). (Yorkshire) arr. 


(West Country) 
(East Anglia) 


SHENANDOAH, 
JOHNNIE COME DOWN TO HILo 


ary. 
arr. 


ary. 
ary. 


Traditional Variations. 
WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE. 


Traditional Variations. 


arr. 
(Riddle Song) arr, 


(Choosing Game). 
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ary, 
ary. 
ary. 
coll. 
arr, 
ary. 


Sharp. A.R. 


Vaughan Williams. M.H. 
Gould & Sharp. D.?P. 
Holst. All. 
TC 
) 
Terry. E.J.P. 
Terry. H.H. 
Vaughan Williams. All. 
Kennedy Fraser. 
Fuller-Maitland. A.R., 
Holst. All. 
Gould & Sharp. H.H. 
Vaughan Williams. A.R, 
Broadwood. M.H. 
Whittaker. E.J.P. 
Kennedy-Fraser. A.R 
D.P. 
) D.P., A.R., 
Roberton. j and M.H. 
Gould & Sharp. M.H. 
M.H 
Macpherson D.P. 
Hughes. A.R. 
T.C. 
Sharp. All, 
Whittaker. E.J.P 
Fuller-Maitland. H.H 


BRITISH FOLK-SONG ABROAD. 
Reprinted by kind permission of the Editor from The Musical Times (April, 1929). 


By FRANK Howes. 


Five singers, a bagpiper, and an odd-job man one day early in this year set sail 
from Harwich to persuade the Continent of Europe that the folk-music of Britain is 
varied, characteristic, and lovely. Too big an undertaking, of course, to be accom- 
plished in the three concerts that we gave, but since one of them was broadcast from 
Cologne and was heard, to my knowledge, in Czecho-Slovakia, we covered some of 
the ground. At The Hague and at Cologne we were able to employ a more intimate 
kind of persuasion. 

Last summer an invitation came from the Cologne branch of the International 
Contemporary Music Society to the British Music Society to provide a programme of 
British folk-music for a series of concerts in which every country in Europe sent 
representatives to perform its characteristic national folk-music. The B.ML.S. called 
upon the Folk-Song Society to co-operate, with the result that I was given certain 
advice and asked to undertake the expedition. I found sufficient courage to face 
Continental criticism from former experience at summer-schools at Oxford of 
presenting British folk-song to audiences of foreigners, who not only make its ac- 
quaintance with pleasure but will sing it communally with the greatest alacrity. 

I knew from this that if folk-music can be convincingly presented, there is no doubt 
of its reception. I therefore proceeded to devise a programme on lines that would be 
as representative as possible—representative, that is, of local character; of the 
different kinds of folk-song (long narrative ballads, love songs, sea songs, work songs, 
singing games, religious songs, street cries, etc.) ; of the different collectors and 
arrangers (Lucy Broadwood, now the president of the English Folk-Song Society, 
Cecil Sharp, Vaughan Williams, Sir Richard Terry, W. G. Whittaker, Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser, Holst, Sweeting, Fuller-Maitland, and Herbert Hughes) ; of the different 
ways of singing them (unaccompanied, with pianoforte accompaniment, and in vocal 
ensemble). 

The Celtic songs presented a difficulty which I never completely overcame. It was 
the view of the Folk-Song Society that Welsh songs and the Gaelic songs of Scotland 
and Ireland should be sung only by singers with the corresponding quality of blood 
in their veins. This injunction I could not carry out in its complete purity, but I 
found a contralto singer in my friend Miss Denne Parker who was quite Caledonian 
enough to give the full flavour of the Hebridean songs, which it seemed to me must 
at any cost be represented. If I could have found a Welsh tenor able to sing folk- 
songs with the requisite simplicity of style, that would have brought in Wales. But 
I failed to do this and Ireland got in only by the skin of its teeth because Miss 
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Adelaide Rind, who has the largest repertory of folk-song of any singer I know, 
suggested the little Dublin fragment arranged by Hughes, “ I will walk with my love.” 
This proved to be one of the songs which made the most marked impression. The 
Isle of Man had to be passed over for lack of space. In fact, my failure to give fair 
representation to the various racial and local flavours found in these islands was my 
salvation, for I found as it was that my programme was already too long, and only 
a very firm letter from our German hosts about the duration of the concerts kept my 
enthusiasm within practical bounds. 

In the event, t.e. after my singers had made their suggestions, the programme 
assumed this form. We began with the long ballad “‘ The twa’ sisters o’ Binnorie,”’ 
sung in Whittaker’s Northumbrian version. Our tenor, Mr. Hugh Haworth, was 
the narrator, while the other singers assumed a character apiece whenever the drama 
employed direct speech. No accompaniment was employed until the harp was 
mentioned. Mr. Ernest Potts’s deep bass voice as the ghost, and the last refrain in 
unison, made an impressive finish. Other but shorter ballads followed, including 
one ensemble number, Dr. Sweeting’s arrangement of “‘ The trees they do grow high.” 
Then came a group of love songs. Each singer had a solo song, and we completed 
the group with Holst’s “ I love my love.”’ This was undoubtedly our best effort in 
ensemble singing ; we were an ad hoc party, and diligent rehearsal was not enough 
to enable us to give to Vaughan Williams's ‘ The dark-eyed sailor” the finish and 
precision we should have liked. Both the critic of the Kélnische Zeitung and of the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant singled out the Holst part-song as one of the most 
notable things in our programme. 

The next section contained sea-songs. I had been implored not to use a pianoforte 
accompaniment with shanties, but I so far hardened my heart as to accompany 
“ Shenandoah,” leaving “ Johnny, come down to Hilo,” to be sung unaccompanied 
by Mr. Haworth, with the rest joining in the refrains. “In Hebrid Seas,” also 
unaccompanied, ‘ in which the very life of the sea resounds ’ (Kélnische Zeitung), was 
‘magnificently sung’ (De Telegraf, Amsterdam) by Miss Parker. We finished with 
Holst’s “‘ Swansea Town.”’ 

The next group was miscellaneous. It comprised children’s songs, of which 
“ Tripping up the green grass,’’ sung by Miss Marie Howes, appealed to the Dutch 
critics, who made the general criticism that there was a certain sameness of melodic 
quality in the English songs, even in lighter and humorous songs such as this. Mr. 
Ernest Potts contributed his inimitable Northumbrian dialect song “‘ Elsie Marley,” 
which made an immediate appeal. An arrangement by Roberton of the Hebridean 
“ Smooring Prayer,”’ for female trio, commended itself to audiences and critics alike. 
As a final group we sang some Christmas songs. At the concert at The Hague, where 
our hosts were the Nederland-Engeland Society, who welcomed the use of the English 
language, I was able to persuade the audience to take up the refrains to some of these 
final songs, which gave an extra touch of cheerfulness to an otherwise serious and 
perfectly decorous concert. 
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One very important feature of our programme I have not yet mentioned—the 
playing of the Northumbrian small-pipes by Mr. Tom Clough, who was specified by 
name in the original invitation. Mr. Clough still practises the traditional art of 
playing original variations on folk-tunes. The possibilities of florid melody based 
on such a tune as “ Oh dear, what can the matter be ? ”’ are considerable, for, unlike 
the Scottish bagpipe, the small-pipe has a complete scale, and, as befits a domestic 
instrument, is sweeter in tone. A second group consisted of dance-tunes—teel, jig, 
and hornpipe. 

It is impossible to be both critic and performer. What I was most anxious to do 
was to observe the impression which the different songs made upon the audience. 
But as I sat with my back to the audience, facing my singers who sat round a table 
to my right hand, my impressions were not very reliable. The critics, however, made 
one or two points. The Cologne critic, Herr W. Jacobs, wrote a careful, penetrating, 
and on the whole appreciative notice in which he noted the antiquity and the modal 
character of the songs. ‘In spite of a certain amount of monotony due to the 
recurrence of the melody in the strophic songs, one was repeatedly astonished to 
discover how full of charm these songs are, with their flavour of the soil, of times gone 
by, often with peculiar cadences, showing the rich, emotional life of the various races 
in all its diversity.”” One opinion expressed astonishment at the variety and “ tem- 
peramental ”’ character of the songs. The Amsterdam Telegraf, however, complained 
of monotony and lack of character. ‘‘ Folk-songs may be simple, but do not need 
to be insipid and flat, even if they are of the most elementary stage of melody and 
harmony. From this point of view I was much disappointed in the sea-songs 
especially.”” Songs that caused favourable comment were: “ The Nightingale ” 
(Appalachian Mountains, U.S.A.), ‘‘ The Bold Young Farmer ”’ (East Anglia), “‘ The 
Evening Prayer’ (Devon), ‘“‘ Lord Rendal,” and ‘‘ My Johnny was a shoemaker.” 
The shanties were known to the Dutch audience from previous hearings by wireless. 
The ensemble numbers, which are certainly among the most delightful by-products 
of the folk-song revival, were appreciated, and naturally aroused the greatest purely 
musical interest. The point of the words, especially humorous words, was always 
quickly taken up. 

Of the effect of our wireless concert we naturally could tell nothing. It might have 
been anything in the world, considering the conditions. We did not know till the 
day before how much would be required of us. In the event we broadcast the greater 
part of our main programme for eighty-five minutes, and did not use the items we 
had in reserve (which was fortunate, since they were less adequately rehearsed). We 
had got up at 5.30 and caught a train which tumbled us out on Cologne platform at 
12.10, and at one o’clock we were broadcasting, making such modifications as were 
necessary as we went along, with many muttered questions and explanations in 
unready English and still more unready German. We were, however, very glad 
indeed of the opportunity of being heard by a wider audience all over Europe. Re- 
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ception, we heard afterwards, was good in the Rhineland, and Mr. Clough’s friends 
reported that we were heard in Northumberland, but listeners further south in 
England were shut off by Morse code in the Channel. 

There is a social side to an expedition of this sort hardly less valuable than the 
musical, Europe is bursting with international goodwill, and people go out of their 
way to be kind. As usual, this fraternal spirit found expression in nocturnal feasts 
of sausages, scrambled eggs, and lager beer. Internal concord made the odd-job 
man’s task easy, and he takes this opportunity of acknowledging with gratitude the 
willing hard work and the attendant cheerfulness of his company. The Kélnische 
Zeitung extended the hospitality of its columns to him, and printed an article on the 
previous Sunday giving a short account of English folk-song and its revival, and the 
promoters of the concert had secured the services of two translators who made ad- 
mirable versions of the English words, with which, through the kindness of the 
B.M.S., both audiences were provided. Everything was therefore made easy for 
us, and I think I can say with all proper humility and pride that some measure of 
success attended our efforts to preach the gospel of British folk-song. At any rate 
it was a thoroughly enjoyable expedition. 


The following press-notices appeared in the Dutch and Cologne newspapers : 


De Telegraf. Amsterdam. In the Pulchri Studio, The Hague. 


Miss Adelaide Rind, Miss Marie Howes, Miss Denne Parker, Mr. Hugh Haworth and Mr. Ernest 
Potts form a vocal ensemble of homogeneous and harmonious song, and it was just the choruses 
composed of several voices that were the most significant and arresting musical items of the gay 
English folklore programme. 

Of the ballads and dramatic songs the first, ‘‘ Binnorie, or the Cruel Sister,’’ was interesting on 
account of the peculiar way in which the narrator told the story, interrupted now and again by 
solos or choruses. Also the trio of women’s voices, ‘‘ Smoor the fire,’’ was a specimen of pure and 
simple a capella singing, in which the alto’s cantilena was very prettily and musically embellished 
by the two sopranos. ' 

Among the folk-song solos, which were alternately sung by the five, there were certainly some 
very facetious (vijftal) ones, and some were really witty (geestige), e.g. “‘ the Nightingale,” or the 
roguish “‘ Tripping up the green grass,”’ but of those with a serious tend there were exceptionally 
few with character from a musical point of view, and able to stand the test of criticism. Folk- 
songs may be simple, but do not need to be insipid and flat, even if they are of the most elementary 
stage of melody and harmony. From this point of view I was much disappointed in the sea- 
songs especially. 

However, as I have already said, there were some characteristic songs which made an impres- 
sion, and among these I note with pleasure ‘‘ The Evening Prayer,’’ extremely well sung, the 
tender “ I will walk with my love,”’ both for soprano, and ‘‘ Hebrid Seas,’’ for a high alto, magni- 
ficently sung. 

A change of interest between the solos was the playing of Mr. Tom Clough, who as a player of 
the Northumbrian Small-pipes introduced the curious audience to the musical possibilities of the 
Scottish bagpipe. The “ musical’ possibilities are distinctly limited and of a doubtful nature. 
The tone somewhat resembles that of the clarinet, I mean the loud acute E flat clarinet, and 
the rapidity with which various groups of sound (without logical connection) can be produced is 
amusing to hear if it does not last too long. 
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There is a certain jovial quality in the production of these folk-songs, that makes a pleasant 
impression. The conductor, Mr. Frank Howes, accompanies them, expounds them and talks 
very agreeably, and he understands the art of inducing an audience to join in the English refrains 
of the songs. 

Is there not art in that ? 

Jos VRANKEN. 


Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 


We learn from the Hague : 

The Nederland-Engeland Society was delighted to be present yesterday evening at the per- 
formance at the Pulchri Studio of the British Folk-Singers, a small company that will be making 
its début in Cologne this evening with the same programme. 

Mr. Frank Howes, the accompanist, gave a short introductory speech, after which the five 
singers produced their national folk-music. The Misses Adelaide Rind, Marie Howes and Denne 
Parker and Messrs. Hugh Haworth and Ernest Potts formed an ensemble that is very well matched 
indeed, giving us in the course of the evening a number of ballads and dramatic songs, love-songs, 
sea-songs and miscellaneous and Christmas songs. 

With tuneful voices the recital was full of expression, cultured and tender, although none of 
the individual members can boast of an especially fine voice. To this it may be added that these 
songs from the past are somewhat uniform, and even with a farcical text the music sounds some- 
what melancholy. They usually sing to an accompaniment, sometimes a capella, such as “‘ I love 
my love,’’ where the pianist gives the beat. Their recitals are admirable and in fact there is a 
sociable, intimate atmosphere round the table, from which from time to time someone rises and 
delivers a solo. 

Mr. Tom Clough’s production was remarkable. He played the Northumbrian Small-pipes, 
a kind of harmonica with F as its drone over which went all the variations he played. The sound 
is between that of the bagpipe and an old-fashioned organ. Certainly this gentleman has attained 
great perfection in his execution. Playing has been carried on in his family for generations, and 
his curious and original music was an agreeable change in the musically somewhat depressing 
evening. 


Kélnische Zeitung. January 12, 1929. 

Hardly like a concert on account of its homeliness and almost familiar in spite of its strangeness 
a second evening was devoted to the New Music Society’s series of international folk-song. After 
the German evening of the Holle Madrigal Club came the British Folk-Singers sent by the British 
Music Society, singing English, Scottish and Irish folk-music for the first time in Germany ; three 
ladies and two gentlemen who sat round a table, gave some fine ensemble singing in alternation 
with solos. We had already listened to a sample of it on the wireless at mid-day, but in the 
evening the musical impression was more distinct and lively. Frank Howes, who wrote the 
remarkably good introductory article in the Kélnische Zeitung (No. 11) on the historical aspect 
of British folk-song and the collection and preservation of folk-lore, was at the piano, and accom- 
panied and conducted. The common saying, ‘ the land without music,’’ refuted long since by 
science, was proved to be nonsense by this very selection of folk-music. The age of many of the 
songs could be appreciated by their old texts, by many primitive and recurring forms, by the 
cadence of the melody and the declamation, which arbitrarily controlled the word-stresses by 
purely musical means. There was also the variety of local character which can hardly be appre- 
ciated at a first hearing, but which none the less provided the requisite variety. German com- 
posers, too, have been endeavouring for a generation to get the feeling of foreign folk-melodies 
not only in the major and minor modes but also to fit harmonies to them in the other modes. 
Nowadays the gramophone is the indispensable medium for this. The accompaniment of the 
English songs was simple and not distracting, and probably the choral number “ I love my love,”’ 
in which the sopranos form a peculiar counterpoint to the tune of the soloist inclined to an im- 
pression of conscious art. Age-old was the unaccompanied alto solo, the Gaelic weaver’s song, 
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the Hebridean sea-song, in which the very life of the sea resounds. Old too were the mournful 
ballads related by a narrator with the roles distributed, and interspersed with more cheerful 
episodes they made an introductory group ; then followed love-songs that have become partly 
known by means of English concert singers ; then especially characteristic working-songs and 
sailor-songs, with towards the end realistic Street Cries and a Christmas song. In spite of a certain 
amount of monotony due to the recurrence of the melody in the strophic songs one was repeatedly 
astonished to discover how full of charm these songs are with their flavour of the soil and of times 
gone by, often with peculiar cadences, showing the rich emotional life of the various races in all 
its diversity. Two light sopranos (Marie Howes and Adelaide Rind), a wonderfully rich alto 
(Denne Parker), a flexible tenor (Hugh Haworth) and a sonorous bass (Ernest J. Potts) succeeded 
in bringing out the character of these songs artistically, yet simply and with feeling. The en- 
semble numbers were particularly good. Mr. Tom Clough, in appearance a real ‘“ folk-man,”’ 
played as interludes some examples of bagpipe music, which bemused us a good deal but which 
made a peculiarly exciting impression in the sets of Variations with their extensive range of notes. 


W. JAcoss, 


Kélner Tageblatt. 

The Cologne branch of the Contemporary Music Society, energetically conducted by S. Lewertoft 
and Dr. E. Thalheimer, now as ever on the look out for a stimulating musical experience for their 
friends and members and animated as they are by the modern spirit, this time looked backwards 
at old-time folk-art and brought over the British Folk-Singers for their purpose. Probably one 
is not far wrong in asserting that the interest in the artistic values of old English folk-music— 
at least in Germany—has been roused principally through the recent revival of Shakespearian 
philology ; the numerous extraordinarily charming folk-songs which are to be found up and down 
the poetic drama soon bear out from a literary point of view how vigorous and how alive folk- 
song must have been at the time of the Renaissance, apart from the musical personalities of this 
time, the madrigal composers, Byrd, Morley, Tallis, Dowland, Gibbons, whose names are familiar 
to the musical historian. The emotional quality of the melody, remarkable considering its period, 
of these and Scottish and Irish folk-songs, their peculiar hovering tendencies, their early Romantic 
sentiment, has, as we know, attracted several of our great masters, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Max Bruch. Beethoven’s settings of Scottish songs, commissioned by an 
English publisher, in themselves give an idea of this exceptionally rich store of folk-melody. 

Frank Howes, the editor of the Journal of the English Folk-Song Society, described in a welcome 
article (in the Adlnische Zeitung) the zealous collection by several notable personalities who 
thoroughly investigated Wales, Ireland and Scotland for these old songs and asked questions of 
the living tradition. These were the Rev. John Broadwood who, in 1843, began his efforts ; his 
niece Miss Lucy Broadwood, President of the aforementioned society ; finally from 1899 onward 
Cecil Sharp, who brought together from the western counties 1,500 of such folk-songs. 

The feeling of this old melody is, as has been mentioned, a delicate contemplative melancholy, 
a romantic rhythmic flow, a primitive symbol in sound, if you like, of the sentiment of eternity. 
The foundation of the old church modes is indicated to superficial hearing by the omission of the 
leading-note ; they are generally minor songs in which at times the well-known syncope (as in 
the “‘ Last Rose of Summer ”’) [? the Scottish snap] occurs ; another characteristic is their light 
poetical content ; as among all nations at the time of the Renaissance and Baroque periods, the 
love theme assumes a naive form: fidelity, jealousy, longing, delight in nature, biblical ideas and 
reminiscences, ballads, sea-songs and Christmas songs. 

A very different problem is the question of arrangement, since the mouth of the people handed 
down only the melody, and a modest amount of accompaniment can easiby endanger their archaic 
style. The greater number of the songs presented by the British Folk-Singers Quintet alternated 
between solos, duets, and artistically composed choral arrangements ; the antiphonal principle 
came out in the particularly attractive way in which they answered each other or alternated 
between leader and chorus. Sharp, Vaughan Williams, Terry, Fuller-Maitland, Kennedy-Fraser 
are the names of the chief arrangers, who partly treat the original melody in a modern way and 
on the piano surround it with free counterpoint. It is impossible to mention the many and 
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various fascinating pieces singly, but as one of the most interesting we must mention the very 
old Hebridean sea-song sung in Gaelic, a novel, fanfarish Hebridean sea-song. The Misses Howes, 
Rind and Parker, Messrs. Haworth and Potts with Frank Howes at the piano who accompanied 
with intimate connoisseurship, are of course entirely attuned to the spirit and character of the 
pieces in the manner of rendering them. Worthy of special mention was the rich alto, the sen- 
sitive tenor and the hearty bass. 

An interlude, attractive from the folklore point of view and quite in keeping, was the Northum- 
berland bag-piptr Tom Clough, who played some variations with deliciously naive virtuosity. 
Throughout it is a question of a number of variations tending to increase in speed in the manner 
of the Old Doubles, to which the snoring drone and the quint of the small-pipe give a very genial 
and folky impression. The concert was well attended and was received with well-earned applause. 


MARTIN FRIEDLAND. 


Kélner Lokal-Unzeiger. January 11, 1929. 


The New Music Club brought forward in its turn in the international cycle of folk-song British 
folk-song from England, Scotland and Ireland. The British Folk-Singers gave examples from 
various centuries in an excellent performance. One heard old ballads and love-songs, partly 
sung in alternation by narrator and chorus and partly in solo song. Frank Howes at the piano 
had the grateful task of contributing to a finished impression by his stylish and musical accom- 
panying. The part-song arrangements attained as compositions not as performances to the 
contribution of the German folk-song evening. On the other hand some less familiar songs were 
very effective and completed a too abundant programme. Interesting and strange to most 
people was the piper, Tom Clough. He incorporated in his person and in his instrument which he 
handled in masterly fashion an old, almost extinct tradition. The numerous audience was grateful 
for a rare pleasure, 

H. S. 
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OBITUARY. 


LUCY ETHELDRED BROADWOOD. 


BORN AUGUST QTH, 1858. DIED AUGUST 22ND, 19209. 


Miss Lucy Broapwoop, whose death was recorded in the Annual Report, will be 
remembered with affection and gratitude by all lovers of folk-song, and particularly 
by those who belong to the Folk-Song Society. She was one of the 110 members 
who formed the Society when it came into existence in 1898 and a member of its first 
Committee. From that time until her death she was an indefatigable worker for it 
and identified herself with its aims and interests. She became Secretary after the 
death of Mrs. Kate Lee, the first Secretary, in 1904, and held the position for four 
years—resuming it during the war, owing to the enforced absence of Mr. Frederic 
Keel. Before the Society existed Miss Broadwood had entrusted a collection of 
twenty-five folk-Songs from Sussex to Mr. Birch-Reynardson, which were duly 
published with his arrangements by Stanley Lucas & Co. They represented a 
collection originally made by her uncle, the Rev. John Broadwood, of Lyne, Horsham, 
who took them down from the lips of the country people. He was, if not the first, 
among the first, who approached the work of collecting with the scientist’s attitude 
of fidelity to the originals. In 1893 her name became widely known through a larger 
collection entitled English County Songs (Novello), in which she collaborated with 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, a remarkable volume, which first opened the eyes of 
musicians to the wealth of beautiful melody which the country people had preserved 
in their tenacious memories, and which, but for a few enthusiasts like Miss Broadwood 
and others whose names have become household words, would have perished unre- 
corded and unknown. In 1908 she published English Traditional Songs and Carols 
(Boosey). This volume contains thirty-seven songs, mostly from Surrey and Sussex, 
all simply arranged with conspicuous taste and skill. It ranks among the standard 
collections. Those who know it, along with the Preface and Notes, will understand 
both the quality and the spirit of Miss Broadwood’s work: on the one hand her 
accuracy, observation and knowledge, on the other, her sympathy, tact and humour. 
She was human as well as learned, bestowing upon the doggerel verses, which abound 
in folk-song, not tolerance but affection. “‘ Even the most grotesque,” she says, 
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‘when analysed, will prove to contain dramatic and noble elements in awkward 
disguise.” 

Some amongst us recall the quiet charm and refined taste of Miss Broadwood’s 
singing. She had a small but pleasant voice, and was distinguished among London 
amateurs at musical gatherings and concerts. Others will remember her as a com- 
petent pianist. Others will recall with gratitude her help in early days of struggling 
before success came. 

Members of this Society do not need to be reminded of their debt ; scarcely a 
number of the Journal has appeared without some valuable contribution from her 
hand, and many have been almost entirely her own from beginning to end. All will 
agree that the Society has suffered a great loss. 

WALTER Forp. 


The Society has also lost by death Mr. Louis T. Rowe, who died in 1927, and 
Col. F. H. Leather, who did not long survive his wife, but died on November 11th 
last. A memoir of Mrs. Leather appeared in the last issue of the Journal. 
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REVIEW. 


TWELVE MANX FOLK SONGS with Manx-Gaelic and English Words. Trans- 
lated by Mona Dovuctas. Arranged with Pianoforte Accompaniment by 
ARNOLD Foster, Price 2/6. London: Stainer and Bell. 


THis is a sincere, praiseworthy, and welcome attempt to introduce to musicians and 
singers not only a well-chosen selection of Manx folk-tunes, but also the original songs 
to which they were sung. In the collection of fifty-one Manx National Songs pub- 
lished in 1896, about half-a-dozen only—such as “‘ The Sheep under the Snow ” and 
“ Mylecharane ’’—were set to words which were any sort of rendering of the original 
Manx songs, and few bore any relation whatever—aunless a mistaken one—to them. 
The song-words included English lyrics by Dr. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, Hogg, Byron, 
Hood, and even Martin Tupper, thus obliterating any Manx suggestion in their tunes. 

Speaker A. W. Moore’s collection, published about the same time, contained the 
old Manx words with their tunes, as noted from folk-singers, but the music was 
printed separately at the end of the book, and some of the ballads, though given 
unaltered, were too long or too fragmentary for the modern singer, and the English 
translations were unrhymed. 

Now, for the first time, we have a collection of twelve Manx folk-songs treated as 
folk-songs, not merely folk-airs, for actual performance, and arranged in a singable 
and also an artistic and musicianly way by one of our own members, Mr. Arnold 
Foster ; while in Miss Douglas we have a Manxwoman not only familiar with Manx- 
Gaelic but herself a poet, and possessing the necessary gift for translating her island 
tongue into English verse, and reducing the originals to a convenient and usable form 
for both Manx and English singers. 

As Miss Douglas says in her preface, musical opinion has changed since Manx 
songs were first collected, and most people will now agree with her that these original 
Manx folk-words are both of value in themselves and fit the airs better than more 
sophisticated verses—however pleasing in themselves—could do. 

Some of the songs are to be arranged for S. A. T. B. chorus ; and string orchestra 
parts for the accompaniments add to the interest of, and will, it may be hoped, 
extend general acquaintance with this admirable little selection of Manx folk-songs. 

It is a pity that the printer has blundered on the cover. ‘“‘ Manx, Gaelic, and 
English ” words should of course be ‘‘ Manx-Gaelic and English,” as here corrected. 


—A. G. G, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS succeeds Miss Broadwood in the office of President. Dr. 
Vaughan Williams always professes ‘‘ to know nothing about folk-song.” But his 
modesty is much exaggerated, and the Folk-Song Society is well content to have 
at its head one who has done so much to make folk-song a vital factor in our 
musical life. 


During the past year our member, Mr. Kenneth Spence, raised the question of 
obtaining gramophone records of the singing of any peasant folk-singers who still 
continue the traditional practice of singing traditional songs. For {10 the Gramo- 
phone Company will make a record to order. The Committee doubt if the Society 
can afford to undertake the making of records at this cost, nor do they know of 
any particular folk-singer who has a suitable voice for recording or a suitable 
repertory of folk-songs. If any members know of any such singers, it might be 
worth while to go further into the question, in order to put on permanent record 
not only the songs but the mode of singing employed by the peasant singer of 
traditional songs. 


In point of fact the Gramophone Company has issued a record (Zonophone Serial 
5178) of two songs sung by Albert Richardson, which has had a very large sale. 
The two songs are “ Buttercup Joe” and ‘“ The Old Sow,” of which the latter may 
be genuine with its onomatapeeic refrain of grunts and whistles. The singer has a 
good voice which records well. Another record of some interest is Mr. Tom Clough’s 
playing of the Northumbrian Small-Pipes (H.M.V. B2952). He plays the Shields 
Variations on ‘“ The Keel Row” and on the other side the two song-tunes, “ Holey 
Ha’penny ” and “ Elsie Marley.” 


The work of tracking down British ballads and folk-songs which have survived 
in the United States is being continued by various American universities. The 
latest volume comes from Yale University Press and is published on the foundation 
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established in memory of Oliver Baty Cunningham, a graduate of Yale who was 
killed in France in 1918 on his 24th birthday. Its title is British Ballads from 
Maine: The Development of Popular Songs with Texts and Airs. The editors are 
Phillips Barry, Fanny Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Winslow. Fifty.six of the ballads 
which they present (words and tunes) are variants of ballads included in Child’s 
standard collection; some twenty-five fragments represent ballads which have not 
yet been recovered in their entirety. The collecting and editing have been scientific- 
ally carried out. The English price of the book (500 pp.) is 27/- from Humphrey 
Milford. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
for the year 1927, 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society desire to report another successful 
year’s work. The following members, among others, have given lectures on Folk- 
Song which have been greatly appreciated and have helped to create interest in the 
work of the Society : Miss Fordyce Andrew, Mr. E. Bristol, Mr. Clive Carey, Mr. G. 
Dodds, Mr. A. Martin Freeman, Mr. Frank Howes, Mr. F. Keel, Miss M. Karpeles, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams. 


(2). Since the last Report nine new Members have joined the Society and there 
has been three resignations. 


(3). We regret to announce the death of Mrs. F. R. Leather, which took place on 
June 7th, 1928. For twenty years she was an active member of our Society. She 
was keenly interested in country tradition and custom, as evidenced by her valuable 
book The Folk Lore of Hereford-shire (1912). One section of this is devoted to 
“ Traditional Carols, Ballads and Songs ”’ with their tunes, and portraits of some of 
the singers. A number of these carols and songs had already appeared in our Society’s 
Journal (see Vol. iv, Nos. 14 and 15). Some of the Carols have since then been pub- 
lished as Twelve Traditional Carols from Herefordshire, with piano accompaniments 
by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams (Stainer & Bell) ; and the same composer has also used 
two in his “ Fantasia on Christmas Carols.”’ 


(4). Journal No. 32, for 1928, is in the printer’s hands, and it is hoped that 
Members will receive it before the end of the year. It will contain an article by Miss 
Gilchrist on ‘‘ The Folk Element in Early Revival Hymn Tunes,” an article by Miss 
Broadwood on “‘ Some Instances of the Sea Chanty in Classical Times”’ and some 
specimens of Shanties collected in Cornwall by Mr. J. E. Thomas. 


(5). In accordance with Rule VI, the following Members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible for re-election, are ready to act for a further period : 
Miss Broadwood, Lady Gomme, Mr. F. S. Howes, Mr. Fox Strangways, Mr. I. A. 
Williams. 
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(6). The Audit of the Society’s Accounts has again been kindly undertaken by 
Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., Chartered Accountants, 48, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2, 
whose certificate is appended to the statement of receipts and expenditure, and to 
whom the Society’s best thanks are due. It is satisfactory to note that there is a 
balance in favour of the Society, and that there has been a large increase in the sale 
of back numbers of the Journal, amounting to {30 12s. od. The Committee, how- 
ever, urge members to endeavour to increase the activities of the Society by per- 
suading their friends to join. Much useful work in collecting and publishing might 
be done, were funds available. Every year which passes deprives us of some old 
country men and women who are practically the sole custodians of many treasures 
of song. 


(7). The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following publica- 
tions 


Budkavlen Medderlanden. 

Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 

Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Tijdschrift der Vereentging Voor Nederl : Muzickgeschiedenis, 
L’Evolution de la Pastourelle. Edgar Piquet. 

Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 

Twelve Ancient French-Canadian Folk-Songs (Boosey & Co., Ltd.). 
The Chelsea Song Book (The Cresset Press, Ltd.). 

Journal of the English Folk-Dance Society. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1928. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at 19, Berners Street, on Wednesday, 
December 12th, 1928, Mr. A. Pearson taking the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report, together with the Accounts and Auditor’s Report for 1927, 
were read and adopted. 


The retiring members of the Committee, Miss Broadwood, Lady Gomme, Mr. F. S. 
Howes, Mr. Fox-Strangways, Mr. I. A. Williams, were unanimously re-elected on the 
motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Freeman. 


The Chairman moved that a letter of condolence be sent to the family of the late 
President, Lord Tennyson. 


It was also proposed from the Chair that Miss Broadwood should be elected 
President. This was seconded by Mr. Howes and unanimously agreed to. 


Lady Gomme moyed a vote of thanks to the Auditors for their kindness in 
auditing the Accounts of the Society for 1927, and it was proposed they should be 
appointed as Honorary Auditors for the ensuing year. This was seconded by 
Mr. White. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
for the year 1928. 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society has pleasure in reporting another 
year of successful work. The following members among others, have given lectures 
- on Folk-Song, which have been greatly appreciated and have helped to create interest 
in the work of the Society: Miss Fordyce Andrew, Mr. E. Bristol, Mr. Clive Carey, 
Miss E. Dhai, Mr. George Dodds, Mr. Martin Freeman, Miss M. Greenfield, Mr. Frank 
Howes, Mr. A. A. Pearson, Dr. Vaughan Williams. The Programme of the Conver- 
sazione given by the Folk-Lore Society at their Jubilee Congress in September was 
devoted to British Folk-Dances and Children’s Singing Games, and Folk-Songs were 
sung by Mr. Clive Carey and Miss Lydia John. 


With the deepest regret the Committee has to announce that Miss Lucy Broadwood 
passed away after a very brief illness on August 27th, 1929. It need not be pointed 
out to the Members that the loss of our President is irreparable. Her study and 
knowledge of Folk-Song had made her work valued by lovers of Folk-Music all over 
the world, and her kind and gracious personality and willingness to help all enquirers 
endeared her to all. 


(2). Since the last Report several new Members have joined the Society, one being 
The New Jersey College for Women, U.S.A., who upon election purchased a complete 
set of the Society's Journals up to date. 


Members are reminded that the Hon. Secretary will be glad of information re- 
garding their activities in Folk-Song, and it is hoped all members will endeavour to 
further the interests of the Society by persuading others to join and also by bringing 
it before the public when lecturing. 


(3). In December the Society suffered the loss of its President Lord Tennyson, 


who had held office since 1904. At his death the Committee unanimously elected 
Miss Lucy Broadwood in his place. 
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(4). In accordance with Rule VI the following members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible for re-election, are ready to act for a further period : 
Mrs. Mary Davies, Mr. Walter Ford, Mr. Martin Freeman, Mr. Frederick Keel, 
Rev. E. A. White, E. J. Moeran. 


(5). The audit of the Society’s Accounts |\as again been kindly undertaken by 
Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co., Chartered Accowutants, 48, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2, 
whose certificate is appended to the statement of receipts and expenditure, and to 
whom the Society's best thanks are due. 


Will members please note that the smallness of the balance in favour of the Society 
is due to so many subscriptions being unpaid. This greatly adds to the difficulty of 
printing the Journal and complicates the work of the Society. The subscriptions 
are due January Ist, and the Hon. Secretary will be only too pleased to provide any 
member with a banker’s order form, which greatly simplifies payment. It is hoped 
that all members whose subscriptions are in arrear will forward them before the end 
of November. 


(6). The Society offers grateful thanks to the donors of the following publica- 
tions :— 


Budkavlen Medderlanden. 

Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 

Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Tijdschrift der Vereentging Voor Neder! : Muziekgeschiedenis. 

Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads. Lowry C. Wimberly (University 
of Chicago Press). 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


(Chairman). 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1929. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at 19, Berners Street, w. 1, on Wednesday, 
December 4th, 1929, the Rev. E. A. White being in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report, together with the Auditor’s Report and Accounts for 1928, 
were read and adopted. 


The retiring members of the Committee, Mrs. Mary Davies, Mr. Walter Ford, 
Mr. Martin Freeman, Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. E. J. Moeran, Rev. E. A. White, were 
unanimously re-elected on the motion of Mr. Reader, seconded by Lady Gomme. 


Mr. White proposed the confirmation of Dr. Vaughan Williams as President. This 
was seconded by Mr. Batchelor and unanimously carried. 


Miss A. G. Gilchrist was elected a Vice-President of the Society. 
A cordial vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Messrs. Cash, Stone & Co. for 
their services in auditing the Society’s Accounts for 1928, and also to the Incorporated 


Society of Musicians for their generosity in lending the room for the meeting. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 
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- PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


The Conrenrs of each Journal are given. 


VOL. I. 

ACCOUNT OF FIRST GENERAL MEETING. Inatgural Address by Sir C. Hunerr 

Modal Survivals in Folk-Song by Jacgurs. Some experi- 
ences of a Folk-Song Collector, by Kate Leg. Folk-Songs trom various Counties. 

REMARKS ON SONGS COLLECTED, by { A. Purtea-Marrianp, “Folk-Song Sur- 
vivals in Jewish Worship, by the Rev. Francis L. Comew, On “ Sailors’ Songs,” 
by Frank Kroson. -Songs from vanows Counties. 

SONGS FROM SUSSEX, collected by W. Percy Merrick, 


- SONGS FROM SUSSEX AND SURREY, collected by Lucy E. Broapwoon. 


SONGS CHIEFLY FROM YORKSHIRE, collected by Franx Kipson, Songs sung in 
the Folk-Song Competitions at the Kendaf and Frome Festivals, 1904, 


VOL. 

SONGS FROM SOMERSET, collected by Cxcu.J, Swarr. List’of works useful for the 
study of British Folk-Song 

SHEET AND GARL/ND, by Franx Kroson. Songs from various 

‘counties. 

SONGS FROM ESSEX, NORFOLK, SUSSEX, WILTSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, AND KENT, 
collected by Vavonan Wittiams, Mus, Doc, 

SCOTTISH SONGS, PACE-EGGING SONGS, SAILORS’ SONGS AND CHANTIES, col- 
lected by. Annm.G. Grucurist. Miscellaneous Songs, mostly from Yorkshire, 
collected by Frank Krosor. 

VOL. 

SONGS FROM CO. WATERFORD, collected by Locy E. Broapwoon. Songs from 

Cumberland and Nortifumberland and Southern Counties. Subject Index to vols. 
i and hi: 


SONGS FROM DORSET, Collected by Hexky Ei D, 


SONGS FROM LINCOLNSHIRE, collected by Percy A. Gramour. Collecting with 
the Phonograph. The Impress of Personality in Traditional Singing. 


SONGS FROM HAMPSHIRE, collected by Georcs B. Garpiner, D.Sc. 


VOL, IV. 

CAROLS FROM HEREFORDSHIRE, collected by M. Leareer. Note on Over 
Yonder’s a Park,’ and Romans dad English,”’ by Annie G, Gricurist, etc. The 
of Folk-Song and Folk-Lore in Denmark, by Bansaga M. 
Subject Index to vol, tii, 5 

SONGS FROM VARIOUS COUNTIES. « StreetOries; Note on “ George Collins,” by 
Barsara M. Cra’srer. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE GAELIC SONGS, collected by Frances Toimre. Notes 
on the Gaelic Scale System by Annix G, Gitcnetsr and Lucy EB. Broapwoon. 

SONGS CHIEFLY FROM SUSSEX, collected by G: K. Bortarwortn and Francis 
Note on “Come all you little Streamiers,”’ by. Lucy EB. Broapwoon 
and Anwre G GiLcHRest. 


VOL. 


S AND SONGS, CAROLS, SAILORS’ CHANTIES, AND IRISH SONGS, 
collected by Cecm J. SBARP, from various counties. Subject-Index to Vol. Iv, 
SONGS PROM IRELAND, SCOTLAND, NORTH OF ENGLAND, HERTS, SUSSEX 
AND SURREY, etc, collected chiefly by Janet aad Lucy Broabwoon, Cirve 
Carey. WALvRR Forp, and Anwix G. Notes on “ Children’s Game 
Songs,” the Carol The First Nowell,”’ etc., by A. G. Gitcurisr. 
BALLADS AND SONGS, SONGS OF COUNTRY LIFE AND CUSTOM, CHANTIES 
AND CAROLS, chielly collected by Cucti J. Suare and Note 
the Padstow May Songs and Cerethonies, by Lucy E. Broanwoan. 


No. 
No. 2, 
No. 3. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No.. 10. 
No. 11 
No. 12. 
No. 
| No. 14, 
No, 45. 
No. x6. 
18 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE POLK-SONG SOCTETY—continued, 


SONGS FROM SURREY, collected by and FROM 
RENT, collected by Magiaw AREWRicnt; FROM SUSSEX, collected by Taz 
Lapy or Hype. 

LONDON STREET CRIES, MISCELLANEOUS STREET CRIBS, chiefly collected by 
with additions ard notes by Lucy E. Beoapwoon and 
“The Cries of Lendon,”” by Josurn Essays on Street 
Cries, by L. E, an Frawk Kinson. Boulogne Street Cries colleeted 
by M. Note on Tragic Ballads and Folk-Tales preserved 
emonget Children, by GILCHRIST 

SONGS FROM SALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK, wWitH IRISH TEXTS AND 
TRANSL US, collested by A. Fr SEMAN and copiously gonotated % 

eter, L. £. Broanwoohb, Faang Kipson, A. G. Romi 
Part 1, 

SONGS FROM BALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY - CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS AND 
TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Marry and copiously annotated by 
the Collector, Broapwoop, Frawk Krosow A. G. and Roum 
Fiowre Part IT. 

SONGS FROM BALLYVOURNEY, COUNTY CORK, WITH IRISH TEXTS AND 
TRANSLATIONS, collected by A. Magrm Peeeman and copiously annotated by 
the Collector, BROADWOOD, Frawx Kinson, A. G. and Rosie 
Frower. Part 


VOL. VII. 
SONGS FROM NORFOLK, collected by E. Jj. 
SONGS FROM DORSET AND SOMERSET, opllected by the late 


HAMMOND. Note ‘on old Hawk” and the Morris-tane, “The Ladies’ 
Pleasure,” by L. B. Broapwoop. 
SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G. Gu.curist from the collection 
Gf the inte Cy with acdditions from other Manx contributors, 


Note on Goodnight aad Parting Songs” and “ The Hunt's up,” by A, G, 
Copiously annotated. “Part 
SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G. Gricwarsr from the collection 
Of the late Joun Cracus ALD,. with additions itom other Mans coutriby tore, 
Additiona! tunes aad & te Part Many « Carvals (=Cardls), Note on 
The Ungodly Youth's Vision Carval. by A. G. Note. on The Soul 


and Boily Carval. by A.M. Copivus annotations, Part TI. 

SONGS FROM THE ISLE OF MAN, selected by A. G GiLcanist frém the collection 
Of the late M.D. with @iditions trom othe: Manx contributory, 
English carols, oki Primitive Methodist tunes, and last gleani Of text-fr: 
with ‘their tunes from the Clague Collection. Notes by Mowa Dovuctas on | 
COntaned in the two earlier tumbers of Vol. VII, Note by A. G. on 
the ballad Brown William.” Copiously anavtated. Part II. 


VOL. 
SONGS FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE CECIL SHARP, with annotations, 
ESSAY by L. Macapwoop on EARLY CHANTY-SINGING AND SHIP.MuUSiC, 
ESSAY by A. G. Guicunter on THE FOLK ELEMENT Iw EARLY REVIVAL 
HYMNS AMD TUNES with Many exatnples, SONGS COLLECTED IN CORN. 
WALL by the late & Tyomas. 


Any of these volames may pUrchased et each by members of the Fols-3omg Soviety only. 
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